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FOREWORD 


The aim of the Faculty, in publishing this book, has 
been threefold: to represent the organization and aims ot 
the school in order that people might understand how 
end why our Union High School functions; to record the 
various activities of the school year, 1950-31, that such a 
record might awaken pleasant memories now and in days 
to come; and to provide definitely a guide to students so 
that they might be familiar with certain traditions and 
regulations of the school, and might adjust themselves to 
their school life easily and smoothly. 

If the material contained in this book brings to youa 
greater feeling of pride in the aims and achievements of 
your school, then the purpose of this publication will be 
achieved. 


MCUUSTCe i bg 
dedieate this book 
1931. 
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THE PRINCIPAL 


John Middleton Jandrall 
His unfailing spirit of helpfulness, exemplified in 
the smallest detail of every high school activity, has 


served as an inspiration to every member of the faculty ae 
and to every student. His untiring efforts in our behali, : 
and in the behalf of the school, its students and interests, ao 
have added to our satisfaction in the work we are doing. \ 
Rat 
of 


Caer ei 


George Campbell, Elizabeth Dimmitt, Alice Murphy, 
Evelyn Jacobs, Albert W. Utzinger 


Kthel Mevig, Jane Cochran, Helen Parker, Emily Babbidge 
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PART 1 
Organization and Aims of Union High School 


The Seaside Union Iiigh School was formed in 1916. 
It is composed of the following distriets: Seaside No. 10, 
Gearhart No. 15, Cannon Beach No. 37, Clatsop Plains No. 
3, and Neeanicum No. 36. 

Perhaps the most unique thing about the district is 
{he fact that it is made up largely of resort territory. Sea- 
side, Gearhart, and Cannon Beaeh are all beach towns, 
and comprise the famous Clatsop Beaches. Seaside is the 
largest, and has a population which varies from a nor- 
mal of 1700 in the winter to an estimated 60,000 during the 
busy months of July and August. The high school build- 
ing is located so near the beach that at lugh tide one can 
almost throw a stone from the front steps of the school into 
the waters of the Pacifie. 

Taking eare of tourists, however, is not the only in- 
dustry of this district. Seaside is located in the heart of 
the ereat northwest spruee belt, and is therefore inter- 
ested in lumbering. Agriculture is another important im- 
dustry of this section. It is considered an important dairy 
and poultry section. 

The present site of the building was selected im 1916, 
It consists of about 4 acres. The assessed valuation of the 
district is $4,3¢0,00C.00. It is ene of the richest union high 
school distriets In western Oregon. 

The students who live outside of the city limits of 
Seaside are transported to the school in regular sehool 
busses at the expense of the district. Three busses are 
now used for that purpose. A total of 55 students is now 
being trensported to school at a total cost of $8000.00. 
This amounts to $55.00 per year for each student trans- 
ported. The distance the busses travel varies from 18 miles 
to 24 miles per round trip. The roads are all paved so 
that the busses never have to leave the pavement. The 
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bus which makes the longest trip requires about 40 min- 
utes to go from the end of its route to the high school. 


Overlooking the Pacific Ocean, Seaside High School 
is one of the most beautifully located of any school build- 
ing in the state. Its construction of cream-yellow brick with 
white cornices and windows carries out the orange-brown 
scheme found in the flower landscaping and inside wood- 
work. 


The interior of the building is sectioned into class- 
rooms, laboratories, auditorium, library, offices, gymna- 
sium, and cloakrooms with lavatories adjoining each. To 
the rear of the main building is the industrial art shop, the 
cafeteria, band practice room, and boiler room. Behind the 
building proper extends the athletic field and track which 
is clay filled upon a natural sandy foundation. Adjoining 
the field and track is a covered grandstand. 

The school building was built in 1916 at the cost of 
$38,000. In 1924, two new wings were added to the ori- 
ginal structure to accommodate the steadily increasing 
number of students. These wings include a splendid gym- 
nasium, classrooms, and laboratories, costing $52,000. At 
present there are fourteen classrooms and laboratories, a 
large auditorium, a library, gymnasium, and rest rooms. 

The offices are located on the second floor and con- 
sist of the outer general office and the principal’s inner 
office in which are kept school records and student cre- 
dentials. 

The laboratories of the building are equipped for 
courses in chemistry, physics, biology, commercial sub- 
jects, home economics, and industrial arts. 

Physical education activities are carried on in a gym- 
nasium which has an actual playing space of 49 by 86 
feet. Further equipment of balconies, boys’ and girls’ 
showers, and dressing rooms complete the eymnasium. An 
unusual feature is the separate showers and dressing 
rooms opening directly upon the field, for football prac- 
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tice and games. 

The auditorium seating 252 people is large and light, 
furnished with adjustable tablet-arm chairs making the 
room suitable for a study hall as well as an assembly 
room, A modern equipment consisting of a golden-brown 
front curtain, gray cyclorama curtains, border lights, 
foot lights, and flood Hghts, has been assembled to pre- 
pare the stage for plays, entertainments, and dramatic 
activities of all kinds. 

To the rear of the main building is a large roon: be- 
tween the cafeteria and industrial art shop, in which the 
girls’ band practices daily. Closely associated with this 
practice room is the band instrument room which serves 
as a storage space for Instruments and music. 

Increasing each year, the library now has a collection 
of approximately 2000 books. A librarian is in charge of 
the library, receiving and checking out circulating books. 
Reference books, encyclopedias, and magazines do not 
circulate. 

Although the building is of semi-fireproof construe- 
tion, fire protection is provided on both floors. Further 
protection is offered by a metal door separating the boil- 
er room from the main building. 

An interesting feature of janitor service is found in 
the system of ‘‘student janitors’? who assist the head 
janitor in his work. Students are chosen for this position 
for their integrity and past record. 

Dienified beauty and efficiency go hand in hand in the 
high school building construction. It is an object of ad- 
miration to visitors and a place of pride to every student 
and eitizen of Seaside. 


The cost of operating the school for the school year 
1930-31 was $38,000. The enrollment for the year was LS, 
making the cost per pupil about $200. This is somewhat 
higher than the average for Oregon high schools and is due 
to the fact that Seaside has a large bonded indebtedness. 
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Interest on this amount and a part of the principal has 
to be paid each year thereby increasing the cost of edu- 
cation per student. 

Seaside High school teachers are well paid, but not 
overly paid as the following figures taken from the divec- 
tory published by the State department of education will 
show. We have taken these figures for Clatsop and Col- 
umbia counties only because the cost of living in these 
counties as a whole is about the same as in Seaside. 


Average § 


Salaries 


of Teachers 


Salaries of heads of school 
systems which maintain a 
high school. 


Westport $1650.00 Astoria $4,000.00 
Scappoose $1517.00 St. Helens $3,300.00 
Vernonia $1513.00 Clatskanie $3,300.00 
Knappa $1498.00 Vernonia $3,000.00 
Astoria $1497.00 Rainier $3,000.00 
St. Helens $1481.00 Westport $3,000.00 
Seaside $1481.00 Seaside $3,000.00 
Warrenton $1440.00 Knappa $2,600.00 
Rainier $1459.00 Scappoose 32,000.00 
Clatskanie $1388.00 Warrenton $1,800.00 


This is not an argument in favor of cheap teachers 
for we have found that cheap teachers like cheap help 
of any kind are liable to cost us more in the long run. The 
per-pupil cost of any school depends on so many factors 
that the salaries paid to teachers affect it very little. 
For example, the total cost of operating the Seaside High 
school for 1930-31 was $38,000. The total of salaries of 
teachers and principal for the year was only $15,633. The 
cost of operating the school then would have been $24,633 
for the year if there had not been a single teacher em- 
ployed. 

The total assessed valuation of the district is now 
¢4 300,060. The high school tax is 6.6 mills. The total en- 
rollment for this year was 185 pupils. Nine years ago 
the valuation of the district was over $4,000,000, The to- 
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tal enrollment was 113 and the tax levy for the district 
was 9 mills. This means that we are now educating almost 
twice as many pupils as were being educated in this 
school nine years ago, and that in spite of the fact that 
the assessed valuation has not materially increased, tlie 
taxes have decreased by almost one third. We are proud 
of this record. 

‘“The fame of Sezside High School is spreading far 
and wide,’’ was the statement made by County Supt. 0. 
H. Byland a few weeks ago. The tremendous increase of 
non-resident students would seem to bear this statement 
out. Nine years ago the total funds received by this school 
for non-resident students was $176. The total amount vo 
be received this year will be more than $4,000. 
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The Seaside High School student body was organ- THE 
ized in 1914. The school was then held in the building STUDENT 
now used as the Grammar School gymnasium. In 1916, 
the school moved into the building where it is now situ. BODY 
ated, and graduated its first class from the new school in 
1917. The class had thirteen members. 


The following graph shows the varying number of gra- 
duates annually of the Seaside high school since 1917. 
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Table 1---Percentage of Boys and Girls Graduated from the Seaside High School 


Yrs; Nov of Boys Pet. 


LOL7 3 
1918 il 
1919 3 
1920 0 
1921 1 
1922 5 
1923 6 
1924 5 
1925 8 
1726 14 
1927 an 
1928 10 
1929 12 
19350 16 
1931 9 
Toial 100 


No, of Girls Pct, Total Pct. 
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Comments 


The table and graph show that the number in 
the graduating class has steadily increased, having 
the maximum in 1929. The decrease in the year 
of 1918 was undoubtedly due to the World War. 
The business depression of the last two years may 
have had something to do with the slight decrease 
since 1929. 

The Seaside High school has had 1.59 times as 
many girls as boys in its total graduating classes 
in the past 15 years. This unusual situation can 
be accounted for by the fact that Seaside is in- 
habited partially by foreign born residents who 
follow the custom of sending girls and not boys to 
high school. 

Another interesting fact pointed out by the 
table is that the increase in enrollment since 1917 
has been primarily due to the increase of the en- 
rollment of boys. This also carries out the possi- 
bility of the two decreases in 1918 and the years 
after 1929 being due to the above causes, namely, 
the World War and the business depression respec- 
tively, since this would influence the enrollment 
of boys more than girls. 

This vear the proportion of boys and girls fol- 
lows a percentage which is more universally true. 
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Table 2---A Study of the Ages at Graduation Since 1922 


Total Girls Boys 
a) ; bp : . . : Sy C : : ea ; 
pih £8 ¢ fh ofS ph FR gg sh ofS pth 2S gg Fuoes 
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1922 3 5 18-19 4 1 3 1 18 il 1 uf 18-19 3 
1925 6 6 18 5 4 4 5 18 4 2 i) 19 i 4 
1928 2 8 18-19 8 1 2 5 18 4 1 3 il) 4 3 
1931 11 2 17-18 3 3 6 1 17-18 il 2 5 1 17-18 2 1 
Comments: 


The above table shows the average age of the graduating classes at the end of every suc- 
cessive three years starting in 1922. Also the number above or below this average is given. 
These facts are also shown for the girls and the boys separately for comparison. 


Our education process provides for a system of 12 successive years in school before gradu- 
ating from high school. Starting at the customary age of six years the age of a student should 
normally be 18 years of age at graduation. 
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Table 3---Distribution and average of the Intelligence Quotients 
Second Semester, 1931 


41 44 1 it 51 55 45 3 40 


Note: 1 Boy and 4 Girls not 


recorued above. 


Highest Scores 


Amt. Pct, “Amt, Pet. Amit, Pct. 
51 3 


Girls Average I, Q’s of the School Boys 
Below 105 105 Above 105 Girls Entire School Boys Below 105 105 Above 105 
Amit. Pet. Amt. Pet. Amit. Pet! 106.75 105.08 103.32 


46 


1 Girl eth 
2 Boys 132 
4 Girls 130 


The average intelligence quotient for this school corresponds to the average for the 
country as a whole, which is about 105 for high school—that of the girls being above average, 
and of the boys being below average. 


The intelligence quotient is found by dividing the mental age by the chronological age. 


Table 4---Comparison of the Intelligence Quotients and Grades Earned 
First Semester, 1930 
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Group of 78 Girls 
Average |. Q. Average Grade 
106.99 2.1718 
Above Average (Between II-III) 


Comments: 
The grading system used is: 


Total—158 


Average I Q. Average Grade 
2.95 


105.16 


(Average) (Near 


1—Excellent 
2—Very Good 


This table shows that our students are receiving 
intelligence quotients,although no measured effort 1 
If a grading system is tunctioning properly, the situa 

The total number of students ranked about aver 
as a grade average, a little more than a three, which 


Group of 80 Boys 
Average | Q Average Grade 
108.375 3.18 
ly a III) (below average) (betweenlII&IVv) 
3—Average 

4—Poor 
5—Failure 


grades which correspond very well to the 
las been made to work it out this way. 
tion will naturally approximate this one. 
age in intelligence quotient. They earned, 
represents the average grade. 


The girls ranked higher than the boys, in both grades and intelligence quotient. 


The results of these tables are most satisfatcory. 


intangible i1actors which are very difficult to measure. 


In any grading system, there are certain 


It would seem that our grading system is operating effectively, with far less injustice done 


than under the old fashioned numerical system. 
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It would be difficult to find a better board of edu- 
eation anywhere than the one which has charge of the 
Union High School. The members are all progressive and 
are intensely interested in education. Most of them have 
been reelected a number of times. This would indicate that 
the people of this district appreciate good directors and 
try to keep them in office. 

The members of the board of education are as fol- 
lows: 

Seaside, Mr. E. N. Hurd, Chairman. Mr. Hurd is our 
city postmaster. He is a former publisher and legislator. 

Gearhart, Mr. Fred Walch. Mr. Walch is an engineer 
cn the 8. P. & 8S. 

Cannon Beach, Mrs. William Warren. She is a former 
teacher, 

Ciatsop Plains, Mr. John Waterhouse. Mr. Waterhouse 
is a farmer. 

Necanicum, Mr. George Webb. Mr. Webb has charge of 
the Necanicum fish hatchery. . 

Clerk, Mr. Howard Laighton of Seaside. 
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HE 


Mr. John Waterhouse, Mr. George Webb, Mrs. William 
Warren, Mr... N. Hurd, Mr. Fred Walch. 


In addition to the principal, eight full time teachers 
are employed in the Seaside High School, seven women 
and one man. All of the teachers are graduates of standard 
colleges. Five are graduated from the University of Ore- 
eon, two from the Oregon State College, one from the 
University of Idaho, and the principal, from the Univer- 
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sity of Nebraska. A special music instructor is provided 
for the band instruction. The subjects, teaching load, and 
other duties are assigned according to the traiming and 
special interests of the teachers. The organization of du- 
ties is shown in the accompanying: table. 


Teacher Subjects Taught No. of Total Duties Other Teachers’ 
Sections Number Than Teaching Special or 
Instructed Major Field in 
College 
World History 2 
i Civies 1 132 Duties of History 
American His. 2 Principal 
Junior Class 
Adviser 
2 English 4 118 Debate Coach English 
Editor of 
Annual 
5 English 2 42 Librarian English 
Algebra 2 School 
4 Solid Geometry 2 Treasurer Mathematics 
Com. Arith. ul 91 Sophomore 
Higher Arith- iL Class Adviser 
Elem. Seclence 2 
5 Biology if Freshman Class 
Chemistry Be 83 Adviser Science 
Physics 1 
French 2 
6 Latin 2 74 Senior Class 
English 1 Adviser Languages 
Typing 2 Band Chaperone 
tr Shorthand 2 67 Assembly Commerce 
Bookkeeping al Singing 
Health i Drama Coach 
8 Home Ec. 2 106 Cafeteria Home 
Girls’ Phy. Ed. 3 _ Manager Heonomies 
Girls Adviser 
9 Industrial Arts 4 
Boys’ Phy. Ea. 2 92 Athletic Coach History 
*% 
Se 10 Girls’ Band Individual Priv 
¥ mt vate Instruec- 
(Specs Anstrucsy et 36 Instruction tion in muriet 


Band Concerts Swi tzerland, 
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The principal teaches five periods daily, and super- 
vises instruction. He is aided by an office secretary for 
three periods each day. Besides his administrative duties, 
he meets with the teachers during every noon hour, calls 
special meetings whenever necessary, and has individual 
conferences as they are needed. The special duties of each 
teacher are assigned by him. Also, he confers with the 
school board and advises in the selection of teachers, and 
general problems of the school. 


The world in which we find ourselves is a complex 
and artificial one. The individual is initially ill-adapted to 
cope with it; yet if he is to succeed he must bring himself 
into harmony with his surroundings. It is the purpose of 
education to help him make this adjustment. The world 
is not static. Society is always in the process of 
change and the world is continuing to grow more and 
more complex. The school must modify its procedure with 
the changes in its environment or cease to be a useful fac- 
tor in adjustment. Secondary education is conservative and 
tends to resist modification, and the failure to make 
changes when they are needed leads to the necessity for 
extensive recrganization at irregular intervals. 

According to Dewey, who has perhaps influenced 
educational thought more than any other individual in 
modern times, there are four advantages of a school en- 
vironment. It is a simplified environment from which the 
more complex aspects of the world have been removed. It 
it a purified environment, from which the harsh and cor- 
rupt practices of the social life have been excluded. It is 
a broadened environment through which the individual 
may derive perspective for evaluating and passing judg- 
ment on the affairs of society. It is a graduated environ- 
ment which is organized in such a way as to facilitate the 
individual from the simple life of childhood to the complex 
lite of the adult. 

These advantages of the school are accompanied by 
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two dangers. These dangers are always associated with 
the world of men and things. Unless the child feels the 
genuineness of the subject which is being taught, unless 
that subject has a meaning to him, it is difficult to make it 
educational. The second great evil towards which the 
school is inclined, is that of making adjustments to a world 
which is past, rather than to the world as it is today. The 
school which is overcome by this evil stands in the way 
of progress and is an obstacle to that continuous change 
upon which the advance of mankind depends. We must put 
forth every effort to remove all obstacles in the way of 
genuine education. 

Secondary education should be determined by the 
needs of the society to be served and the character of the 
individuals to be educated. In the United States it should 
be guided by a clear conception of the meaning of dem- 
ocracy. Here we have in mind the interests of the indi- 
vidual as well as the interests of society as a whole. Hence 
our purpose is to develop in each individual those quali- 
ties whereby he will tind his place in society and use that 
place to work for ever nobler ends. 

It is quite generally agreed that the main objec- 
tives of education in a democracy are admirably pre- 
sented in the ‘‘Cardinal Principles of Secondary Eduea- 
tion,’’? a bulletin published by the National Education 
Association. Analyzing the activities of the individual it 
was found that he is a member of a family, of a voca- 
tional group, and cf various civic groups, and there- 
fore he engages in activities for the benefit of the family, 
renders vocational service to his fellows, and helps pro- 
mote the common welfare. It follows then that WORTHY 
HOME MEMBERSHIP, VOCATION, AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP are three of the leading objectives. 


Kvery individual has some time which is not devoted 
to these duties and this amount of time is increasing with 
the demands for shorter hours of labor and for the five-day 
week, This leisure can be so used as to increase the powers 
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of the individual and enrich his life, whereas an unwise 
use of leisure produces the opposite results. EDUCATION 
FOR THE WORTHY USE OF LEISURE is a great and 
increasing objective of education. 

To discharge the duties of life and to enjoy leisure 
time one must have good health. The vitality of the race 
and the defense of the nation also depend on the health 
of the individual; therefore it follows that HEALTH EDU- 
CATION is a fundamental objective. 


Certain FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES such as 
reading, expression, writing, and arithmetic are needed as 
tools in the affairs of life, and therefore command of these 
processes is essential. 

Finally, the realization of the above objectives depends 
on the ethical character of the individual. Consequently 
the development of ETHICAL CHARACTER is of utmost 
importance. 

Each subject taught in high school should contribute 
to these objectives, and the material should be so presented 
as to convince the student of its value, for doubt in the 
value of the work causes many to leave school before com- 
pleting the entire course. Each subject should be so or- 
ganized that each year of the work has some definite value 
to those who go no further. 

Individual differences and the varied needs of so- 
ciety each demand that education be varied so as to deal 
with the leading aspects of vocational.civie, and leisure life. 
During the first year in high school the student should be 
given certain survey courses revealing to him the activi- 
ties of adult life and of his own aptitudes in connection 
with those activities. Following this period of preliminary 
survey and provisional choice, he should be given an inti- 
mate knowledge of the course he has selected and an ap- 
preciation of the social significance of that course. It would 
follow, then, that during the first year, the student should 
be given little or no choice of electives, but should be re- 
quired to take general courses which have as their objec- 
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tive vocational guidance. With each succeeding year there 
should be more liberty in the selection of subjects, keeping 
in mind, however, efficiency in the field chosen. 

The high school curriculum should give due attention 
to each of the great objectives of education. For the ad- 
rancement of health, an adequate time should be assigned 
to physical education, and all science courses should be 
focused on hygiene and sanitation. Courses in English 
should emphasize the fundamental processes. Literature, 
art, and the social studies should promote worthy home 
membership. The social studies should also emphasize citi- 
zeuship. Vocational efficiency requires that the student de- 
vote much of his time to preparation for a definite trade. 
The worthy use of leisure calls for courses in literature, 
art, music, and science, and these courses should be taught 
in a manner as to develop appreciation. 

The ideal of democracy involves specialization, where- 
by individuals may become effective in the various voca- 
tions, and unification, whereby the member of the democ- 
racy may obtain those common ideals which work for so- 
cial solidarity. The greatest problem now before the sec- 
ondary school is that of taking care of the various needs 
of the individuals as shown by aptitudes and abilities. 
This can only be accomplished by careful voeational guid- 
ance, and by a flexible and differentiated curriculum. In 
America we have no common heredity, or common religion 
to contribute to a social solidarity. The school is the only 
agency which can create in us a feeling of unity. This 
can be accomplished through such subjects as literature 
and social studies, through the social mingling of the pu- 
pils through the school organization, and by the participa- 
tion of the students in the various school activities. For 


ie the purpose of unification and specialization the school 
; should offer the following groups of studies. 

p< (a) CONSTANTS, to be taken by all students. These 
y should be determined by the objectives of health, com- 
Pas 


mand of fundamental processes, worthy home member- 
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ship, citizenship, and ethical character. 
(b) CURRICULUM VARIABLES, peculiar to curri- 
culm. These should be determined by vocational needs. 
(c) ELECTIVES, to be taken by the student in ac- 
cordance with his individual aptitudes. 

The constants should contribute to unification, the 
variables to specialization, and electives, to both. The first 
year of high school should include mostly constants, and 
the remaining years should include all three, constants, 
variables, and electives. 

In the next pages, the aims of each subject taught are 
presented. Hach major field has a definite contribution to 


make in achieving the aims of secondary education as a 
whole. 
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Outline of Course of Study for Seaside High School 


Majors 


Mathematics 


Language 


History 


Science 


Home Ec. 


Industrial Arts 


Commerce 


Hlectives 


First Year Second Year 


@neglish 1, 2 English 3, 4 
Elem. Sci. Health 
World His. Elective 
Gen. Math. Algebra 1, 2 


English 1, 2 English 3, 4 


Elem. Sci. Health 
eating iee2 Caesar 
Gen. Math. Elective 


English 1, 2 English 3, 4 


Elem. Sci. Health 
World His. Com. Geog. 
Gen. Math. Elective 


English 1, 2 English 3, 4 


Elem. Sci. Health 
World His. Biology 
Gen. Math. Flective 


English 1, 2 English 3, 4 
Elem. Sci. Health 
Home Ee. 1, 2 Home Ee. 3, 4 
Gen. Math. Elective 


English 3, 4 


English 1, 2 
Health 


Elem. Sci. 
Ind. Arts 1, 2 


Gen. Math. Elective 


English 1, 2 English 3, 4 


Elem. Sci. Health 
Com. Arith. Bookkeeping 
World His. Com. Geog. 
Home Ee. 1 Com. Geog. 
Inada eArtisos 1 Home Ec. 
Com. Arith. Ind. Arts 

Biology 
Bookkeeping 

Algebra 


Third Year 


English 5, 6 
Am. History 
Elective 


English 5, 6 

Am. History 

Erenche ilse2 
Elective 


English 5, 6 
Am. History 
Elective 
Hlective 


English 5, 6 
Am. History 
Physics 
Elective 


English 5, 6 
Am. History 
Biology 
Elective 


English 5, 6 
Am. History 


Ind. Arts 3, 4 Ind. Arts 5, 6 


Elective 


English 5, 6 
Am. History 
Dy piniewe bee 


bo 


Stents 


Algebra 
Geometry 
Latin 
French 
Physics 
Biology 
Chemistry 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 


Ind, Arts 
Home Ec. 


Fourth Year 


English 7, 8 
Civies 
Elective 


Geometry 1, 2 Alg. 3, Geom. 3 


English 7, 8 
Civics 
French 3, 4 
Elective 


English 7, 8 
Civics 
Econ. & Soc. 
Prob. 
Elective 


English 7, 8 
Civics 
Chemistry 
Elective 


English 7, 8 
Civies 
Chemistry 
Elective 


English 7, 8 
Civics 
Elective 
Elective 


English 7, 8 
Civics 
Typing 3, 4 
Stense3 4 


Algebra 
Geometry 
Latin 3, 4, 

French 3, 4 

Physics 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 
Home Ec. 
Ind. Arts 
Social Prob. 
Economics 
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Provision Made by State Department of Education 


The course of study is worked out on the assumption that it will take 
four years to complete the course. Only students with exceptional ability 
and with good preparation for the work will be permitted to carry more than 
four subjects. 

A unit of credit is the amount of credit granted for a full years work in 
one subject. 

In order that there may be more sequence in the work of each student a 
system of majors and minors has been adopted as a part of the basis for 
graduation. A major is three units in any one field. A minor is two units 
in any one field. Five units in one field may be interpreted as consisting a 
major and a minor, Four units in one field may be interpreted as two minors. 

The minimum requirement tor graduation is the completion of 16 units 
of credit including the required courses set fourth below. The distribution 
must include at least two majors and three minors. One unit may be earned 
in extra-curricular activities. (This is a local ruling. The state department 
requires 15 units for graduation and does not recognize extra-curricular 
activities.) 

Every student is required to take English throughout his high School 
course and must earn at least three units in order to be graduated. Other 
courses required of all students for graduation are one in Civics. All students 
are required to take physical education. 

Full year courses such as physics, chemistry, geometry, algebra, and 
bookkeeping, must be completed before credit may be granted. Credit will not 
be granted for less than two years of any one language, providing that a 
student who has two units in one language may be granted one in another. 

Not to exceed two units of credit may be earned by taking private music 
lessons in piano, voice, violin, or harp outside of school from an accredited 
teacher, providing the regulations of the state department are observed. 

One-half unit each may be earned in Old and New Testament by passing 
an examination in these subjects prepared by the state department of edu- 
eation. A student who wishes to take the examination must present to the 
principal a statement signed by the Bible teacher to the effect that he has 
pursued a course of study in the branch which he wishes to be examined 
and that the instructor considers him prepared to pass. 

The requirements for graduation set forth above must not be confused 
with the entrance requirements of Oregon colleges. A high school diploma 
does not necessarily admit the holder to college. A student wishing to go to 
college must complete the entrance requirements, A student wishing to enter 
an Oregon college must meet the requirements of one of the three plans 

_ listed below: 


PLAN I 


The entering student must have earned at least 15 units of credit. A part 
of these units are to be grouped into majors, and minors. A major is three 
units in one field and a minor is two units in one field .The distribution must 
include two majors and three minors, of which two majors and one minor 
or one major and two minors, must be selected from some of the following 
fields: English, language, Mathematics, laboratory science, and social science. 
One of the majors must be in English. 


PLAN Il 


The entering student must have earned fifteen units of credit of which 
ten units must be selected from some of the following fields: English; lan- 
guages; mathematics; laboratory science, and social science. At least three 
of the ten units must be in Engish. 


PLAN Ill 


The entering student may present fifteen units of credit if he has excep- 
tional ability as demonstrated by superior achievement in preparatory work 
including the classification of the student in the upper quartile of the 
graduating class and the unreserved recommendation of the high school 
principal. In addition, the student may be required to demonstrate his ability 
by securing a high rating in a college mental test. Hight of the fifteen units, 
however, must be selected from some of the following fields: English; lan- 


guages; mathematics; laboratory science, and social science. At least three 
of the eight must be earned in English. 
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The teaching of English has as its goal the achieve- 
ment of four of the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. The four year course in English is logically de- 
signed with this in mind. 

First, from a study of English, a student should gain 
command of certain fundamental processes. In the first 
year, grammar is reviewed thoroughly, in order to give 
the student the tools of expression. He must know the rea- 
sons for speaking and writing in a certain manner, in 
order to choose between right and wrong. Composition is 
stressed in order to teach a student to use the tools of ex- 
pression to make his thoughts understood. Surely, there is 
no other tool more necessary to an individual than the 
ability to speak and to write intelligently. This necessitates 
a sufficient command of the English language, a legible 
handwriting, and the using of words so as to make thought 
clear. 


Because this objective is of utmost importance, twenty 
four weeks of the freshman year are devoted to a thorough 
study of grammar and composition. Highteen weeks of the 
sophomore year are devoted to composition, with remedial 
work in grammar, and twelve weeks of the senior year are 
devoted to an intense review of grammar in preparation 
for Knglish entrance examinations. In addition to time di- 
rectly given to grammar and composition, themes and re- 
medial work are continued throughout the four years. 

The objective is, again, to give the student command 
of certain fundamental processes—of reading, of writing, 
end of speaking. It would be impossible to overstress such 
an aim. 

The second objective in the teaching of English is the 
development of ethical character. No study is able to work 
so directly toward this end as is a study of literature. The 
selections chosen for study, as distinguished from those 
of supplementary reading, are above the level of unguided 
enjoyment. The books studied are worth while. They have 
in them ideals of living, for good literature is merely an 
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expression of life and should help one in the choices he 
makes in his own life. 


The literature lesson when properly presented broad- 
ens and enriches the imaginative and emotional life of a 
student. Great men are studied; great characters of fic- 
tion are analyzed with a view to discovering upon what 
principle they lived. Various problems of life and decisions 
made by characters are studied. Students read until they 
find their own lives imaged in this larger life, human na- 
ture itself. A teacher of English must consciously stress 
the standard of what is true and fine in men and women. 


During each of the four years of the English course, 
certain selections are studied with the aim of developing 
ethical character and an understanding of life. For exam- 
ple, in the first year, ‘‘Treasure Island’? by Robert Louis 
Stevenson is not only full of action and interest, but it pic- 
tures a boy, full of courage, honor, and personality. In the 
second year, a study of ‘‘Silas Marner’’ by George Eliot 
aids one in interpreting character; in finding the good qual- 
ities in people. In the third year, the ideals of chivalry such 
as courtesy and loyalty are brought out in a study of the 
‘«The Idylls of the King’’ by Tennyson. In the fourth year, 
the power of conscience and a revelation of strength and 
weakness in man’s nature are found in ‘‘Macbeth.’’ Hach 
selection of literature studied definitely contributes to- 
ward the development of an ideal in students. Their inter- 
est is held in the reading, and in the discussions of the 
problems of life. 

A third objective in the teaching of English is Citi- 
zenship. The realization of this aim is made possible in a 
three fold manner, by broadening a student’s outlook on 
life; by stimulating certain social ideals, and by passing on 
the common spiritual heritage of American citizens. 
First, citizenship is not possible if one has a narrow view- 
point. He must have a knowledge of social agencies and 
institutions, and an understanding of his obligations to 
his community. A narrow mind is a mind that can see but 
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one side of a question and it is most detrimental to the 
welfare of the community. Through literature, a student 
may gain a varied experience. He reads of the Jungle, of 
Russia, of the sea, of city life, of London, of the British 
army in India, of the World War, of Village life, of Lre- 
land, of France, and of Scotch village life. How could he 
help but be a better citizen of his own country after reaci- 
ing of life elsewhere, and after broadening his ideas to an 
understanding of people in other lands? 

Second, through literature, an attempt is made to 
stimulate certain social ideals. The books bring the domin- 
ant ideals of society at its best. Selections of patriotism are 
read in each year. Shakespeare’s ‘‘Henry the Fifth’’ stud- 
ied in the junior year shows an intense patriotism for Kng- 
land. The ideals of democracy are stressea, such as the 
worth of the common man in ‘‘The Deserted Village,’’ by 
Goldsmith, read in the senior year. The love of freedom is 
brought out in ‘‘The Citizen,’’ by James Francis Dwyer, 
read in the first year. The student discovers that these 
ideals are worth while, and have been found to be so for 
hundreds of years. 


—_—e ° 


Third, a study of literature is a real factor in passing: 
on the common spiritual heritage of American citizens. If 
we were unable to profit by past experience, progress 
would be impossible. In working toward this aim in the 
first year, selections are studied showing the ideals of a 
democracy. In the second and third years, the develop- 
ment of our heritage is stressed, and in the fourth year, a 
complete study of the history ef English literature is un- 
dertaken. The relationship between literature and life is 
peinted out, and history and literature are shown to be in- 
separable, 

‘ __ Citizenship as an aim in the teaching of English is pos- 
sible, it would seem, if we can broaden a student’s outlook 

Bee on life, stimulate in him certain social ideals, and pass on 

4 the common spiritual heritage of American citizens. 

A fourth objective in the teaching of English is worthy 
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use of leisure time. The importance of such an aim has been 
recognized more in recent years, for after all, a student is in 
school only a small part of his time, during a year. It is 
imperative that his education should help him during the 
time he is not formally in the school room. 

First, through a study of English, permanent inter- 
ests in reading are developed by making school reading en- 
Joyable; by encouraging habits of independent reading 
along lines of individual interest; by explaining what read- 
ing does to enrich living; by showing from modern selee- 
tions, that literature continues to be produced, and by 
helping the student to build his own library. Throughout 
the four years, supplementary reading is required in which 
the student may express his own taste in his choice of 
books. Short reports are made, chiefly concerning the 
student’s opinion of the book and analysis of character 
found therein. Occasionally a day is devoted to a discus- 
sion of books read recently and enjoyed. 

Second, through a study of English the development 
of an intelligent taste for the best lterature is encour- 
aged by giving knowledge of a few great authors, their 
lives and works, by encouraging the expressions of per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, by encouraging memorizing of 
worthwhile passages, and by giving some knowledge of 
the forms and technique of literature.If a student be- 
comes acquainted with that which really is good in ht- 
erature, he soon will read works critically, and will ob- 
ject. to poorer selections. A critical analysis and an ap- 
preciation of the art of the writer are stressed always in 
the study of literature. Thus, if a study of English is able 
to develop permanent interest in reading and an intelli- 
gent taste for the best literature, it has contributed to 
that aim, worthy use of leisure time. 

Although English has other values, it works directly 
toward the achievement of these four of the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. First, a student must 
have command of fundamental processes; then, if his 
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character is developed through study; if he is made to 
be a better citizen, and, if he uses his leisure time to ad- 
vantage, his education, though not yet complete, has 
proved distinetly worth while. 


Our advancing civilization with its growing com- 
plexity is continuing to place a larger and larger burden 
on the school. The curriculum is becoming so crowded that 
we can scarcely take care of the subjects now being of- 
fered, while still more are seeking admission. This situa- 
tion has brought about a great period of educational re- 
search. Leaders in the field of education are trying to 
find out which subjects are most worth while. Tests are 
being devised to measure the relative values of the var- 
lous courses. Subjects once considered of prime impor- 
tance are now being questioned, and it appears that some 
of them have little or no practical value. The importance 
of social studies, however, is emphasized more than ever 
before. 

‘“The social studies are understood to be those whose 
subject matter relates directly to the organization and de- 
velopment of human society and to man as a member of 
social groups.’’ The courses offered in the Seaside high 
school are World History, American History, and Civies, 
and occasionally Sociology, Geography, and Economics. 

We emphasize the social studies in order to combat a 
growing disrespect for law and to develop socially con- 
scious citizens and intelligent leaders. Chapman and 
Counts have well stated the objectives of Civie Edueation 
as follows: (1) for the formation of certain basie civic 
habits; (2) for the development of an appreciation of the 
worth of social heritage; (3) for the adoption of a pro- 
gressive attitude towards civic questions; (4) for the 
growth of a disposition to rely upon orderly methods 
in attainment of social ends; (9) for the acquisition of 
precise information about the more important problems 
of contemporary life; (6) for the cultivation of a scientific 
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temper in the field of social relations; and (7) for the de- 
velopment of a broad social consciousness. 


In the study of world history we cover a period of 
more than five thousand years. We find great peoples, 
nations, and empires rise in civilization and struggle with 
the great problems confronting them. In their efforts to 
better their conditions and to get the fullest enjoyment out 
of life those peoples experimented in different forms of 
social institutions. Most of their experimentations re- 
sulted in colossal failures, but by the trial and error pro- 
cess, taking advantage of the experiences of the past they 
at last developed the great social institutions which we 
now inherit. Starting with a civilization little higher than 
that of a beast, mankind has gradually and almost contin- 
uously advanced to the great level of today, and the ever- 
lasting struggle for advancement is still going on. 

The problems confronting us today as a people are in 
general the same problems which confronted the peoples 
of bygone ages. The only possible way we can hope to cope 
with these problems succesfully is by studying the meth- 
ods used in the past. If we were not to take advantage of 
the experiences of the past, thousands of years of efforts 
would have been made in vain. We must not, however, have 
too much reverence for the past. We must continue to im- 
prove upon the efforts of former peoples. To stand still is 
hazardous. Man was never perfect and was therefore al- 
ways subject to error. We must continue in our efforts to 
improve on the achievements of the past, and in those prob- 
lems for which the past has not found solutions we must 
boldly step forward and experiment by the trial and er- 
ror method, thus enriching human experience, continuing 
to build history, and leaving a greater sociai heritage. 

The Seaside High School ‘has certain purposes in 
teaching World History. We want our students to know 
of other religions, races, and nations. We want them to be 
interested in foreign peoples, to learn to understand 
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them. We want them to realize that modern civilization 
is not the product of the work of any one people, but the 
fruits of the combined efforts of many peoples working 
through thousands of years. We plan to exaggerate the 
virtues or condone the vices of no people, for our aim is 
to promote understanding of, and sympathy and friend- 
ship for, all nations. 

To promote the cause of peace we plan to show the 
relative futility of war when compared with the great 
works of peace. We plan to instill in the hearts of our 
pupils a respect for the great men and women who have 
made positive contributions to our civilization. We pay 
more homage to statesmen, reformers, scientists, inven- 
tors, poets, artists, teachers, and philosophers, and less 
to heroes of war. The military hero fighting for defense 
of his country is given more glory than the leader who 
is waging a war of conquest. 

In conclusion we call attention to the objectives of 
World History: first, to so treat the growth of institu- 
tions that their present values may be appreciated; second, 
to teach us to understand the aspirations and ideals of 
foreign peoples that we shall know how to deal intelli- 
gently with the immigrants coming to our shores; third, 
to increase international friendship and promote the cause 
of peace; fourth, to add the achievements of foreign na- 
tions to our own, and thereby improve our civilization and 
make our life more worth while. 


The main purpose of American History is to give to 
the student a clear conception of the meaning of Democ- 
racy. It should develop in the student an appreciation of 
our social heritage. He must be made to realize what our 
institutions have cost us in human lives and energy. 

Another purpose is to foster a progressive attitude to- 
wards the present day civie problems. It should train fu- 
ture citizens to be willing to give up a part of their time 
for the common good. 
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A third purpose is to inculeate in the student a dis- 


position to rely upon orderly methods in the attainment of 
social and civic ends. 


A fourth purpose is to inform the student concerning 
the more important problems and issues of contemporary 
lite. He should be informed concerning the nature of pub- 
lic opinion and of the forces that are playing upon it. 


A fifth purpose is to cultivate a scientific temper in 
the field of social relations. New problems are constantly 
confronting us. Hach individual should be taught to ap- 
proach these problems with the sole desire of learning the 
truth. He must be taught to keep an open mind and not to 
draw conclusions until all the evidence has been examined. 


A sixth purpose is to develop a broad social conscious- 
ness. With the improved means of communication and 
transportation there are vastly more causes for conflicts 
between peoples and nations than ever before. Only 
through a proper teaching of history can wars be elimin- 
ated. 


The aims of the course in Civies have been well stated 
by the committee on the teaching of civies of the American 
Science Association. Since the aims as thus stated con- 
form with our objectives in teaching that subject we shall 
quote the report of that committee: 

‘The aim of the civics course should be not to impart 
information, but rather to give the pupil an intelligent con- 
ception of the great society of which he is a member, his re- 
lation to it, what is required of him, how it is organized, 
and what functions it performs. For this study of civics 
the student ought, accordingly, to learn something about 
the chief social and economic organization and relations. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that in the field of social 
studies all roads lead through government. No matter 
whether the topic under discussion be finance, public 
health, poor relief, transportation, or labor problems, we 
must at all times reckon with governmental organizations, 
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policy, and action, as great factors in the situation. The 
study of governmental organization and functions of pub- 
hie authority ought, therefore, to be the center or core of 
any high school course whose chief aim is to inculcate 
sound ideals of citizenship ,to emphasize the duties of the 
citizen, and to afford any grasp of public problems.’’ 


There are three main aims in the study of modern for- 

eign languages: 
1="The ability to read the language rapidly and aec- 
curately. 

2—The ability to understand the spoken language and 
to speak it. 

3—The ability to write the language. 

The average high school student studies French for 
two years. It is not probable that at the end of that time 
he will have achieved all of the above mentioned aims. The 
teacher must determine which is the most valuable for the 
ordinary student and concentrate on that one. 

It must be conceded that the ability to read a foreign 
language is of more value to the student than either of the 
other objectives. The average boy or girl will not, at the 
completion of a two year course in French, be able to take 
a position in a foreign country or to speak the language 
fluently, without further preparation. But, on the other 
hand, he will be able to read, with a moderate degree of 
ease, French newspapers and novels, and to use and under- 
stand French phrases which characterize the conversation 
of the cultured individual. Therefore, our main objective 
in teaching French is to give the student a reading know- 
ledge of the language. 

There are two subsidiary aims whieh must be men- 
tioned here, and which may be attained only through the 
achievement of the primary objectives. They are: — 

1—An increased knowledge of Enelish grammar. 

2—A more sympathetic understanding of the history, 
life, institutions, art, religion, and polities of the people 
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The gain for the pupil’s English comes primarily 
from his comparative study of English grammar and for- 
eign grammar. It is a distinet shock to the inexperienced 
teacher of languages when he realizes how poor is the ad- 
olescent student’s conception of grammar. The latter is 
blissfully ignorant of even the most simple terms and 
principles. The knowledge that he refuses to acquire 
in English grammar he is obliged to learn in his modern 
language course before any progress can be made. 


As for the second subsidiary aim, no nation has a 
monopoly of all the abilities, good traits of character, 
or monuments of culture and industry. The industrious 
democracy of the French, their steady, honest thrift, their 
love and cultivation of the beautiful, are ideals which we 
are forced to admire. Their language was at one time the 
educated man’s language, later the language of fine so- 
ciety, and later still, the language of diplomacy. We need 
it for its clarity and form. 


The modern world is insisting upon a definite answer 
from educators as to the value of various studies now in- 
cluded in the curriculum of our schools. The justification of 
Latin, in particular, has long been the subject of debate. 

In spite of the attacks upon it, the belief in Latin as an 
indispensable element in a sound education has persisted 
since the middle ages. The significance of this fact cannot 
be eliminated by superficial references to tradition. 
Since popular will has so continuously manifested itself in 
the demand for Latin, we must assume that there exist 
at least potential justifications for it. 

The values of Latin are not realized automatically, 
but must be consciously aimed at and attained through 
the use of appropriate content and method. Those values, 
which become objectives, may be divided into two close- 
ly interrelated groups, immediate and ultimate objectives. 
By immediate objectives we mean those aims which are 
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necessary to attain the ultimate objectives but which may 
cease to function after the school study of Latin has 
ceased. 

The immediate objectives of Latin, as of any other 
language, are self-evident and need not call for discussion. 
They are the development of power to read and compre- 
hend Latin, and the mastery of vocabulary and syntax. 
It may be assumed that any student who is ‘‘exposed’’ to 
Latin for the duration of the course realizes those values, 
at least to some degree. 

The ultimate objectives, which are not quite so ap- 
parent, we shall consider individually. The first of these in 
an increased understanding of those English words which 
are derived, directly or indirectly, from Latin, and in- 
creased accuracy in their use. This aim can be defined as 
the development of a permanent habit of using Latin 
words as a basis for interpreting unfamiliar derivatives. 
We desire this ability to funetion in the life of the pupil 
after the actual study of Latin has ceased. If this is to be 
expected the pupil must be appropriately trained. The 
methods used to secure this permanent habit are: 

1—A systematic and careful analysis of English de- 
rivatives to provide the pupils with aecurate knowledge of 
the important constituent elements—prefix, root, and suf- 
fix, 

2—A larger amount of material, preferably presented 
in natural contexts, for rapid interpretation without form- 
al analysis. 

3—Hnecouragement of the pupils to discover in their 
English reading new derivatives from known Latin words. 

The second aim, which is an increased ability to read, 
speak, and write correct and effective English, is of para- 


oe mount importance. Present-day teachers realize that quali- 
ty in translation is far more important than quantity. We 
es ro longer strive to cover ground, but, instead we insist on 


the use of idiomatic English and the choice of accurate 
and flexible words. 
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Our next objective, an increased ability to learn other 
foreign languages, is perhaps the most popular of all. The 
resemblances between Latin and the Romance languages 
are so obvious that recognition is expected automatically. 
Latin students make more rapid progress in the initial 
stages of French or Spanish than non-Latin students of 
equal ability. If Latin does nothing more, it does furnish 
pupils with a tangible reminder of the inherent relationship 
between Latin and the Romance languages. 

Our last objective may be termed a cultural one. It is 
to give the student an historical and cultural background. 
This aim should have its source and inspiration in the 
Latin being read—that is, the material for translation 
should deal with the life, history, institutions, mythology, 
and religions of the Romans. The Latin student should 
have an increased appreciation of the influence of Koman 
civilization on western civilization, and a broader under- 
standing of the sogial and political problems of today. 


Science, too, has its duties to fulfill in building a well- 
rounded ecueation. It contributes essentially to these aims: 
health, worthy home membership, and worthy use of lei- 
sure time. It is a preliminary course to a scientific pro- 
fession, and offers other specific values. fach of the 
courses must meet one or more of these requirements to 
justify its place in any high school. 

Everyone knows that health is a necessity in life, 
since without it, very little can be accomplished. It is more 
importent that people be taught how they avoid illness 
than that they be taught the cures of disease. The fur- 
thering of this is attempted in the high school. Besides 
a definite course in Health Education which is given to 
Sophomores in connection with the Physical Education 
department, special attention is given to it for eight 
weeks in the Biology course. It is divided in two quite de- 
finite parts which are: physiology and health. In the form- 
er, stress is placed on the study of the parts of the body 
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and exactly how each part should properly function. In- 
cluded in this, is the part which habits play in people’s 
lives. Both the beneficial and harmful ones are discussed 
in relation to the effect which they have on the function- 
ing of the body. In the second part, health is considered. 
Importance is placed on methods of preventing communi- 
rable diseases, especially those which may lead to epi- 
demics. 

If any subject makes life happier, it deserves a 
place in the high school curriculum. People are dependent 
upon scientific knowledge at almost every turn. The mod- 
ern home is heated, lighted, and furnished with conven- 
iences which are a result of scientific inventions. The 
principles upon which these are based and how they are 
put into practical use occupy approximately fifteen weeks 
in the General Science course. Each is taken up in detail 
in Physics. In Physics certain experiments are per- 
formed which give the students an opportunity to learn 
how to put into practice the ideas found in the text book. 
These are comparatively elementary since they must be 
kept within reach of the students. They help the student 
to think clearly about and understand the processes with 
which he deals. 

Kven the person who derives his living from farming 
is aided by knowing what he must combat and how he 
may combat it. In the Biology course twenty-four weeks are 
spent in the study of plants and animals, giving a know- 
ledge of the structure of the living organisms and how they 
may be used to a better advantage in furthering desirable 
ones and in controlling destructive ones, such as the insect 
group. 

By a broader knowledge of the causes and results of 
the forces of nature, superstition is rapidly disappear- 
ing and mental comforts are taking its place. The vider 
generations feared the things which they could not under- 
stand and this led to the numerous superstitions. The most 
of these have been entirely discredited since the phenom- 
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ena have been explained. In the beginning of the General 
Science course and the other sciences which follow, the 
idea that nothing happens without a cause is stressed. 
Since the power to understand has been increased, en- 
joyment follows instead of fear. 


In close connection with the use of the fund of know- 
ledge, comes the pleasure which many derive from it. 
There are many who desire to use their spare time in 
learning more about certain new inventions in which they 
are interested. Reading material is more easily understood 
if they already have a fund of knowledge. Even the news- 
papers and magazines are introducing material and tech- 
nical terms which are familiar only to people knowing 
some science. In this part all of the sciences furnish ole 
able information. 


A few students take the courses offered as a prelimin- 
ary preparation to a scientific profession. These people are 
interested mainly in the fund of knowledge and how these 
facts are reached according to the scientific method. Phy- 
sics and Chemistry, as they are offered, contribute a great 
deal to this. Underlying principles, facts, and their appli- 
cations are given by a combination of study from book and 
laboratory work. 

In addition to these aims mentioned other specific 
values are derived. One of the most important is to put 
into operation the facts read in books. This is done in 
laboratory work. Each student is losing much if he does 
not gain an intellectual independence. He must observe 
the results and draw his own conelusions, as he will have 
to do when he takes his place in the community. This is 
especially stressed in the junior and senior subjects. In 
this he gradually develops a direct, effective method of 
solving problems by accepting all results without a pre- 
judiced mind. 

It has been shown how science contributes to educa- 
tion in making students well-rounded by supplying infor- 
mation which they may use advantageously in preserving 
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health, making themselves better citizens of the communi- 
ty, advancing their home life, and using their leisure time 
to improve themselves, or it may serve as a preliminary 
subject to more advanced study. All of this will come only 
when the student depends upon his own ability. Since the 
science courses give these definite values, they deserve a 
place in a high school curriculum. 


THE If the purpose of education is to equip the child to 
meet the situations of life successfully, it follows that a 
COM- part of the high school course should give him the infor- 
MERCIAL mation he will actually need in life. It is the aim of the 
commercial course to do this—to give him practical know- 

COURSE ledge and certain practical skills. 


BOOK. For many years, bookkeeping has been the backbone 
of the commercial course. It has remained so largely be- 
KEEPING cause it has proved to be an excellent means of teaching 
general economic fact, as well as specific processes of 

business. 

The primary purpose of the bookkeeping course is 
to inspire thought on, and to establish principles govern- 
ing, business activities. This requires that the student pro- 
ceed deliberately. Although high school students cannot 
solve difficult business situations, they ean be taught that 
they exist. Directed thinking on these problems, put in 
simple form, develops methods and habits of thought that 
are valuable and that give power to solve subsequent prob- 
lems. 

A secondary objective of the bookkeeping course is 
that the student may acquire a marketable skill in it; this 
calls for directed and concentrated drill. 


ih A study of bookkeeping makes plain the means and 
methods of exchanging goods, and gives to the student a 
Se serviceable knowledge of documents, customs, and re- 
y cords resulting from the exchange of values. In other 
Ue words, the student learns the processes of business. 
of 
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Through the learning of these processes and through the 
undertaking of debit and credit, the student learns the so- 
cial truth that an individual is entitled to personal gain 
only as he contributes to the welfare of others. 


Business is an economic device or institution sane- 
tioned by society for the good of the whole social group. 
Bookkeeping gives an important though incomplete view 
of the economic activities of society, for records are essen- 
tial to the intelligent management of any business. Finan- 
cial statements and other reports prepared from the re- 
cords are means by which interested people within and 
without a business are plainly informed of its financial 
condition and of the results of its activities. Through < 
broad study of bookkeeping the student learns to think 
in terms of his community responsibility. The study of 
bookkeeping trains the mind to work in orderly and well- 
directed ways; ideas and ideals of neatness and orderliness 
are encouraged. 

A good course in bookkeeping aims to do much more 
than merely to furnish the business portion of society with 
bookkeepers. It tries to contribute to the success of the 
social economic structure by sending into it individuals 
who will continue to be students, and who, by aiding in 
the discovery and solution of economic problems, will be 
better citizens. 


Students enrolled for the study of typewriting out- 
number those enrolled in any other commercial course, not 
only in this school, but in most of the schools of the United 
States. The reason for this is easy to understand. Today, 
the typewriter is found in industry, in education, and in 
the home the world over. In industry it is used almost ex- 
elusively for correspondence. Because of its greater speed 
over handwriting, the typewriter formed an alliance with 
telegraphy long ago. A still closer alliance exists between 
stenography and the typewriter. It has become a very im- 
portant instrument of communication, along with the 
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printing press, the telegraph, the telephone, the wireless, 
and the radio. Naturally, the desire to operate such a popu- 
lar and useful machine is great, as is the demand for 
skilled operators. 

Aside from its vocational appeal, typewriting affords 
an opportunity to deal with objects and materials, a natur- 
al tendency in most individuals. Typewriting unites think- 
ing with doing, and it affords expression to the side of 
one’s nature to which the conerete appeals. 

Students in typewriting include those who intend to 
enter the specialized occupation of commercial typists and 
those who are preparing themselves for other occupations 
in which the typewriter is used, such as stenographer, se- 
cretary, general clerk, and billing clerk. But the study of 
this subject is not limited to those engaged in learning the 
commercial occupations: it includes also students who de- 
sire sufficient skill in typewriting to carry on more effi- 
ciently their own personal affairs or to aid in carrying on 
the activities of others, socially, or at home. Whether in- 
tentionally or otherwise, the latter class comprises a large 
percentage of the typing students in the average high 
school. 

Therefore, it is the aim of the commercial department 
to devise a course, practical for the student who merely 
wishes to learn the operation of the typewriter with a fair 
degree of accuracy and speed, for personal use, as well as 
for the student who plans to become a skilled typist pre- 
pared for work in the business world. 


Shorthand is primarily a vocational subject, and its 
place in a secretarial course is almost too plain to require 
explanation. It is a well-known fact that the person who 
possesses a usable knowledge of shorthand is given a pre- 
ference over the person who knows nothing about it, in the 
race for positions in the business world. Although there are 
many positions which do not require it, the applicant has 
one more selling point in his favor if he is equipped with 
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a knowledge of shorthand. 


The value of shorthand for personal use is increasing 
constantly. People are learning that the ability to take 
notes rapidly is an asset more often than one might ima- 
gine. In this age of efficiency, any sort of time-saver is a 
help, and shorthand is cer tainly a speed device. 


In addition to many other values in the study of com- 
mercial work, it would be impossible to place too much 
emphasis on iG vocational training it gives. The com- 
mercial subjects, bookkeeping, diatewal and typewrit- 
ing, are the only subjects Baent in high school which 
prepare the student to “snd a peri kind of wage- 
earning work upon leaving high school. It is true that 
many high school graduates go to work without obtaining 
any further training, but such work must, necessarily, be 
poorly-paid, because it does not require special prepura- 
tion. The student who has successfully completed two- 
year course in typing and shorthand, and a year’s work 
in bookkeeping, is prepared to fill a position with a future. 
These are the reasons why the commercial course is im- 
portant, and why it should be included in the high schovl 
curriculum. 


Down through the ages civilizations have developed 
upon certain basic structures. Mathematics has been one of 
the prime factors in the development of the present civili- 
zation and of many civilizations. Next to the mother 
tongue there has been no other field of knowledge more 
important to progress. 

Today if mathematics were removed, our material civ- 
ilization would inevitably collapse. Cities are surveyed by 
experts to form a beautiful layont. Astronomy is based up- 
on the mathematical calculations in trigonometry. Elec- 
tricity reacts according to definite laws or formulas. De- 
velopments of the minds of individuals are plotted and 
these plots interpreted mathematically in the form of pic- 
tures of graphs. Nature’s entire plan is based upon iaws, 
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some of which are understood by man. Bridges, highways, 
and modes of transportation could not exist were it not for 
our complicated system of numbers, money, and interest. 
One could go on indefinitely pointing out the relation of 
mathematics to our present world. 

The boy or girl today, in planning for his future, must 
take into consideration the structure of the world in which 
he is competing. Education as a whole aims to give the pu- 
pil a clear perspective of life and to help him have an abili- 
ty to meet each problem which may later confront him. 
‘‘Power to think and to do is the ultimate end of educa- 
tion.’’ The subject of mathematies not only aids one to do, 
but also aids one to think logically. All mathematics is 
based upon logic, constructive thinking. Simple at first, 
the study increases gradually to a higher complicated pro- 
cess in logical development. 

A study of mathematics aims specifically towards the 
accomplishment of four of the Cardinal Principles of Se- 
condary Education, namely, command of fundamental pro- 
cesses, vocation, worthy home membership, and citizen- 
ship. 

Plane geometry, solid geometry, first and second years 
of algebra, commercial arithmetic, and higher arithmetic 
are the courses of mathematics taught in the Seaside High 
School this year. 

Higher arithmetic was offered the last term of the 
year especially for the freshmen entering at mid year. This 
course gives a valuable review in the fundamental pro- 
cesses. Short methods of computation are added occasion- 
ally. It gives the freshman or the older student a bird’s 
eye view of all his arithmetie which he formerly studied, 
and gives him an opportunity to clear up the past little 


aes difficulties. It gives an introduction also to the intuitional 
geometry, space conception, and the relationships in al- 
= gebra, the formula and graphic representation of relation. 
y ships in business and other fields, and prepares him for 
Dé future mathematics courses. It serves as a transition from 
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his mathematics in the past to his mathematics in the 
future. 

Much time is spent on thought problems. These prob- 
lems are practical ones, dealing with home, business and 
those which any citizen should understand. The logical 
analysis of these is stressed much more than the actual 
computation, though accuracy is essential. For a student 
who does not plan to take more mathematics this course 
is especially valuable. 

Commercial arithmetic is a subject given especially 
for those students interested in the business course. It 
deals definitely with problems in business and helps the 
student to train for his vocation. The fundamental pro- 
cesses are reviewed and the various phases of business 
problems are analyzed. Though a student does not later Zo 
into business, he will have use for this knowledge in his 
everyday life as a citizen and a home member. 


The first year of algebra deals with solution of prob- 
lems by the use of a letter, which represents the unknown 
quantity. Problems which are very difficult and some that 
are otherwise impossible to work are easily solved in this 
manner. A conception of the relation of one thing to an- 
other in nature is given to the pupil by the use of formu- 
las and their interpretations. Also these relationships are 
pictured by graphs. Graphs now are used in almost all 
phases of business and vocations to picture data. 

The equation, which is formed by the use of the un- 
known, is the backbone of the subject. Considerable time is 
spent with the fundamental processes in relation to the 
solutions of these equations. 

The course gives a valuable training in problem analy- 
sis, logical thinking, a broader outlook into the relation- 


ships of nature, and prepares the student for future voca- 4y 
tional possibilities. 

The second year of algebra reviews the essential ele- ie 
ments in the first year course; also it deals with the solu- \. 
tion of more compleated equations and of more practical x 
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problems. It gives the pupil a better understanding of 
his first year’s work and trains him in using the informa- 
tion previously learned. 

Plane geometry deals with the size, shape, and posl- 
tion of geometric figures. All around us we see geometric 
figures, both in nature and in the structures in life. Cer- 
tain natural laws govern these figures which are stressed 
in this course. Plain geometric figures are logically pro- 
ven, giving the student a thorough training in logic, which, 
if used in his later life, will make all his problems more 
easily solved. No other course in mathematics is more 
logically formed. Certain facts are taken as being true. 
From these accepted facts, truths are proven logically, 
each new one depending upon the proposition proved be- 
fore. There can be no missing link in the chain of reason- 
ing. No slip shod thinking can be accepted in proving these 
statements. A habit of exactness is started. If continued 
the remainder of the student’s life, it will prove to be of 
great benefit to him. This year, a month was spent in 
placing the students accumulated knowledge of geometric 
principles to a test in practical applications. This gives a 
better understanding of the practical use of the knowledge 
learned. 

The courses in mathamatics give the student a back- 
ground which will help him to meet later his problems in 
life wherever he may be. They will give him a command 
of the fundamental processes; they will aid him ih his fu- 
ture vocation; they will make him a more worthy home 
member, and make him a better citizen. 


Worthy home membership, being one of the outstand- 
ing of the seven cardinal principles of education, rightfully 
finds a rich contribution in home economics. The relations 
of the family group, one toward another, are of vital im- 
portance to the unity of the home, and it is with the object 
in view of dealing with the problems met by the average 
girl in her home, that the course of study in home econo- 
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mics 1s shaped. More must be achieved than the skills of 
sewing and cooking in order to gain fullest measure of edu- 
on for worthy “yavnite education. 


A wide scope of problems met in her own home con- 
fronts every girl whether she is conscious of them or not. 
It is the aim of home economies for every girl to be 
equipped to meet these problems adequately, and ‘‘to per- 
form better those desirable activities which she would 
perform anyway.’’ A meal service which can be duplicated 
in a girl’s home, a construction of a garment the processes 
of which can be easily applied to other garments usable in 
her family, or the learning of social courtesies which at- 
tend home and school surroundings—the teaching of these 
is meant to reach further than the actual classroom activi- 
ties of a high school course. 


A variety of home problems is stressed rather than one 
phase of the subject, just as a whole costume is viewed 
rather than the individual items of dress. 


The state course of study in home economies says, ‘‘ At~ 
tention is called to the fact that home economics is no 
longer entirely a laboratory course and that careful lesson 
preparation outside class is as necessary to accomplish- 
ment in this as in other fields.’’ 

Toward these aims, the home economies department 
is striving. Mechanical equipment is offered in two spe- 
cial laboratories for work with actual materials, so that 
when a girl is placed in a similar situation in her own 
home she will have a definite carry-over. Surrounded 
with modern, up-to-date equipment, a student in home 
economies ideally finds herself using that which is most 
efficient, and under ideal conditions will strive to dupli- 

cate them in her future home. Conservatively, as well, 
she may alter equipment in her own home. 

In the clothing laboratory sewing machines are in- 
stalled with adequate sewing tables and chairs, pressing 
facilities, closet room for garments, and fitting mirrors 
and stands. Suitable current magazines dealing with 
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trends of clothing as well as pattern books are furnished 
by the school to further aid the student in home economies 
to sense the up-to-date and the suitable in clothing. 


Foods taught in a laboratory with large airy windows, 


white woodwork and white tile sinks, brings to a student 


actual handling of food in its preparation. Twelve unit 
desks accommodate as many students in a class. In each, is 
an assembly of utensils necessary in the simple preparation 
of food. A storage cupboard and cooler house supplies and 
left-overs of classes and cafeteria, A white-enamel, 1931 
Hot-point electric range was installed this year in order 
to place before the student a range which offered a “home 
situation’? rather than the old type individual grill. A 
wood range completes the equipment. 

Cafeteria cooking is carried on separately from foods, 
classes by a cook, paid by cafeteria returns. Since quan- 
tity cookery is usually apart from home procedure, the 
state department of education has excluded cafeteria 
course from those credit courses offered in home econom- 
ics. Hence, in the laboratory, foods classes are carried on 
independently from the preparation of cafeteria food. 

Home Economics is a two year course, each year being 
divided into two semesters. In order to receive full credit 
in the course, the full two years’ study is required. 

Home Eeonomies I 

Semester I is a study of Foods. 

Semester II is a study of simple dress construction 
and appreciation; simple study of arrangement of 
home furnishings. 

Home Economies II 

Semester I, Advanced study of foods; simple child 
Management. 

Semester IT, Advanced study of clothing and home 
management. 

Home Eeonomies I 
Unit I Foods. Objectives, 
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1. To help the girl to develop food habits which 
make her a better member of her family group and to 


lead her to think about the important relation of food 
to health. 


2. To give sufficient information about food to 
enable a girl to plan, purchase, care for, and prepare 
and serve meals suitable for her family in an economi- 
eal, efficient manner. 

3. To help the girl understand what constitutes a 
sanitary, convenient kitchen and how to organize work 
to save time and strength. 

4. To interpret recipes and judge products. 

5. To give an appreciation of problems of food 
production and marketing. 

Unit I. Clothing Construction. 

1. To develop the ability to apply art principles 
to the selection of ready made garments and to the 
planning and construction of garments made at home. 

2. To lead girls to realize that one may be well 
dressed in simple, inexpensive clothes. 

3. To teach the elementary processes of clothing 
construction. 

4. To teach the care and repair of clothing. 

d. To teach the fibers, textiles, and finishes suit- 
able to their use. 

6. To teach the value of simple personal groom- 
ing. 

Unit II. Arrangement and Care of Girls’ Bedroom 
1—Objectives 

1. An appreciation of the fact that happy home 
life requires the cooperation of all members of the 
family. 

2. A knowledge of simple art principles and their 
application to the furnishing of a bedroom. 

3. Pride in an orderly room and tidy clothes 
closet. 

4. An appreciation of the value of planning and 
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scheduling of work. 


Home Economies IT 


Unit I. Foods. 
Objectives 

1. Ability to preserve food by practical home me- 
thods. 

2. Ability to determine when it is practical to can 
at home and when to buy commercial products. 

3. Knowledge and skill in the planning, pur- 
chasing, preparing, and serving of healthful, econo- 
mical home meals. 

4. Ability to select well balanced meals in public 
eating establishments. 

3. Experience in entertaining which will develop 


ease in social relationships. 


Unit I. Child Management. 
Objectives 

1. An appreciation of the right of children to be 
treated as individuals rather than as playthings to 
amuse adults. 

2. An interest in and understanding of the nature 
and needs of children which will lead the girls to 
seek information as the need arises. 

3. An appreciation of the joys and responsibili- 
ties of parenthood. 

Unit IIT. Clothing. 
Objectives 

1. To develop judgment as to when it it best to 
buy and when to make clothing. 

2. To develop ability to Judge when it is wise to 
renovate clothing. 

3. To give an appreciation of the responsibility 
of being well groomed. 

4. To develop more skill in clothing construction 
and in the use of various materials. 

9. To develop ability and Judgment in the care 
and cleaning of clothing. 
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Unit IV. Home Management and Family ey 
ships. 
Objectives: 

1. To develop within the girl an appreciation of 
her family and to help her develop traits which will 
make her a better member of her family group. 

2. To lead the girl to assume a sense of responsi- 
bility for the wise expenditure of her share in the 
family income. 

3. An appreciation of home making as a profes- 
sion. 


Physical education activities are no longer restricted 
to the old time ‘‘one-two’’ exercises which at one time were 
so readily connected with the development of physical 
ability. The old ideas of ‘‘six times touching toes before 
breakfast’’ have given way to a newer and more logical 
expression of physical culture. The skillful physical per- 
former is no longer a freak, but a normal person. Large 
and small training of muscles has been disposed of by the 
newest thinkers in the field for the development of bodies 
by natural activities and use of large muscles in normal 
play. In short, physical education at one time was thought 
of as a formal privilege only for those interested, or those 
with that unquenchable energy to rise before breakfast and 
puff laboriously over eallisthenies. 

In the past few years, such progess has been made in 
the field of physical education, that today it has a definite 
and increasingly important place in the curriculum. Of the 
cardinal principles of secondary education the objective 
of health is fundamentally based on physical education, 
while ethical character and worthy use of leisure time find 
enployment in play and association with others in contests. 

Definite objectives, becoming standard in progressive 
schools, have been assembled by active educators in this 
field. No longer can a haphazard meeting of groups satisfy 
the attention necessary to the subject, but conscientious 
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thought must be given in order that lasting good may be 
received. It is not enough that children should be taught a 
game. They should be taught to their best capacity the 
skills employed in that game, the knowledge of the game 
itself, and the employment of these skills and abilities in- 
telligently and fairly. 

In order that these objectives be met, physical eduea- 
tion teachers are trained with certain objectives in mind. 

Doctor Hetherington, in his outstanding book, ‘‘Ob- 
Jectives in Physical Education,’’ definitely states four ob- 
jectives without which no physical education program is 
complete: 

1. Large muscle activity e. g¢. trunk, arms, legs. 

2. Training in character, morals, and manners. 

a. Development of instructive tendencies. 

3. Development of health habits and knowledge. 

4. Control of health conditions. 

With the actual playing and employing of skills, we 
find children improving steadily. ‘We learn by doing.’ 
With the employment of knowledge in a situation where it 
may be applied, learning is firmly established. Ideals come 
accordingly as an outgrowth. 

The so called ‘good sport”? is not always rightly 
termed. It is ‘‘good sportsmanship’? which is sought for in 
physical education: to be as good a winner as loser, to feel 
friendliness and cordiality towards opponents, and to con- 
trol the desire for stardom by tempering that desire with 
the thrill of elean play. 

Sterling attitudes of life are found stressed in physieal 
education. Enthusiasm, and the doing well of a job are 
essential in life as ina game of basketball. It is also an ideal 
for a girl to consider herself a normal, active person unless 
her physical condition has proved otherwise. Guarded ac- 
tivity at times is employed, yet at all times is a girl im- 
pressed as being considered normal and healthy. 

Examination of each girl at the beginning of the year 
is made, that she may be found normal. Doctor’s examina- 
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tion and certificate exempt any girl from gymnasium ac- 
tivity. Every girl is required to enter in physical education, 
one fourth credit per year being given toward the one cred- 
it in physical education necessary for graduation. 


In order to make possible the learning of skills, the 
school board supplies equipment in the form of balls, bats, 
nets, a splendid gymnasium. and field, showers, and simple 
dressing rooms. ‘‘Showers after exercise,’’ being an ideal, 
these showers supplying hot and cold water are in constant 
use after gymnasium periods. Hach girl is dressed in a cos- 
tume of black trunks, a white gym blouse, ankle socks, and 
light high tennis shoes, all supplied individually. 

Realizing the large muscles normally used in active 
sports are those which are most essential in life’s activities, 
the course of study in physical education is based essenti- 
ally in active sports. Those studied and played are volley- 
ball, basketball, baseball and track. Organized class teams 
offer competition for team-game spirit. All girls in each of 
the classes are on a team and in each sport, a tournament 
of games is played, championship teams receiving felt let- 
ters. 

A play day arranged last year with Astoria High 
School girls proved very successful. Play days of the sort 
wherein the entire group of girls comes from the visiting 
to the entertaining school, and engages in games, contests, 
and good feeling, are receiving increasing favor in schools 
all over the United States. Last year, in Seaside, baseball, 
basketball, volleyball, clogging, and track were carried out, 
after which all participants went swimming to end the en- 
joyable day. 

At the close of a four year course, it is the aim of the 
physical education department to have given to as great a 
number of girls as possible the training in muscular,instruc- 
tive, and moral tendencies. At graduation, if aims are re- 
alized, a girl of normal characteristics, well rounded and 
skilful, can be found—a living example of what physical 
education objectives can accomplish. 
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VOCA- Education may be divided into two great divisions; 

education for culture, and education for vocation. The 

TONAL dominant idea in one is appreciation, and in the other, ser- 

EDUCATION _ vice. With the latter comes efficiency, the dominating aim 

of vocational education. 

Industrial arts, has been, is, and should continue to be, 

a very important part of the general educational process. 

The chief objective should be to develop an appreciation 

of a hand and machine-made world, an appreciation of the 

functions of tools and machines and the problems connec- 

ted with them, an appreciation of materials and machines 

for definite purposes, an appreciation of systematized jobs 

finished in a business like way, appreciation of accuracy, 

of skill, of ability to thing straight, of industry, and of de- 
pendability in the whole field of industrial activities. 


While advocating vocational educational purposes in 
general education, it is no longer under the necessity of 
trying to show specific vocational values, and, therefore, is 
able to clearly reaffirm its true objectives and state them 
in terms of a sound educational philosophy. Because of the 
efforts of advocates of vocational education to show what 
industrial arts is not, it has been able to show more con- 
vincingly than ever before what it really is. 

Today, it stands as a vitally important part of Ameri. 
can education, strongly appealing to the boys and girls in 
the school as no other subject does, appealing to their in- 
ventive and constructive instincts, and interpreting for 
them the industrial life of the nation. The constant expan- 
sion of this type of work and a rapid development of the 
whole range of ideas for which it has always stood 
verify this statement. 

\ So far vocational education has not injured indus- 
: trial arts, but has greatly advanced it. In late years the 
~~ leading exponents of education have embodied more of 
yl the industrial art activities rather than less. This is readi- 
ly seen in the Junior high school movement, the platoon 
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system, the duplex plan, the alternating plan, the inten- 
sive plan, the work-study-play schools and in many other 
adjustments in school administration in the foremost cit- 
ies of the country. 


Educators who have labored long in the field of indus- 
rial arts are more or less agreed that the subject is, and 
should be, predominantly cultural up to the seventh grade; 
at this point, opinion seems to be divided. It would seem 
that by enriching our courses in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades by the introduction of several other mediums 
as well as wood, by the much approved general shop plan, 
by installing a number of shops for the teaching of elective 
work, printing, sheet-metal work, and forging, we would 
still be within the realms of cultural work and yet have giv- 
en the pupils much greater information of various in- 
dustries which will verify our aim, the development of in- 
dustrial intelligence. 

The great need of vocational education is readily seen 
when one looks over the educational field in our present 
day. Statistics tells us that of approximately four mill- 
ion children who are in our grade schools today, 17 per 
cent never get beyond the fifth grade. About 70 per cent 
enter the seventh grade, and about 63 per cent enter the 
eighth grade. Much is said about overcrowded high schools 
and about the large number who enter who ought never 
to take up high school studies. Yet only 34 per cent of those 
who start in the first grade of our graded schools ever go 
to high school, and only 14 per cent of them finish the 
high school. Seven per cent of those who start out in the 
graded school enter the college or university, and only two 
per cent of them are graduated from higher institutions of 
learning. 

This means that at least 66 per cent of these young 
people have less than even the beginning of a high school 
education. When we consider the large sums of money re- 
quired to educate those who want to enter the professions 
and therefore attend our universities, it ought to be com- 
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paratively easy to show the taxpayers the necessity of pro- 
viding vocational opportunities for 90 odd per cent who 
must not only make a living, but also contribute toward 
the education of those who enter the professions. 

It is a known fact that education has always been top- 
heavy in providing too much exercise in memory and in ab- 
stract analysis and too little practice in coordinate use of 
eye, hand, and mind in solving problems in the manipula- 
tion of conerete things. Industrial arts, therefore, is more 
than vocational in value. The truth is that imagination is 
even more necessary to a happy and successful life than a 
little initial capital, and that the roots of imagination lie 
in a familiarity of eye and hand and ear with actual things. 

In conclusion, we can safely say that the arts in all 
their forms, the industrial education, the vocational 
courses, the part-time and continuation schools are here to 
stay. They are inadequate in several phases, but meet some 
very great needs in our education life. The American people 
realize this fact and they will continue to pay the price as 
long as the work progresses and provides intelligently for 
the practical and aesthetic training of their boys and girls. 
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PARI 11 
The Year 1930-1931 


In the course of time, people come into our lives and DIRECTORY 
go out of our lives, and we hear of them no more. The 
teachers with whom we have studied leave their impres- OF FACULTY 
sion more than do ordinary acquaintances in that they have 
contributed to our intellectual advancement. 


For the pleasure of those interested in the school, a 
record, as complete as possible, has been compiled of the 
teachers of Seaside High School since 1916, so that those 
teachers may not be forgotten though some few years have 
passed. 


Mr. J. W. Branstator, Principal, 1916-1917 
Now Principal of the Astoria High School, Astoria, 
Oregon 
Mr. Bert P. Lovett, Seaside, 1916-1918 
Miss Iva McKay, Seaside, 1916-1919 
Miss Cora Ware, Seaside, 1916-1918 
Teacher of commerce, Hillsboro High School, 
Hillsboro, Oregon 
Mr. Myron Gaston, Principal, Seaside, 1917-1919 
Mrs. Leah Perkins Wyatt, Seaside, 1917-1919 
1994 Charnelton St., Eugene, Oregon 
Mrs. Pansy Davidson, Seaside, 1918-1920 
Miss Enid Leeper, Seaside, 1918-1927 
Mrs. Earl Smith, St. Helens, Oregon 
Mr. C. P. Stevens, Seaside, 1919-1922 
Now teacher of science, Oakland High School, 
Oakland, California 
Miss Minnie F. Nelson, Seaside 1919-1920 y, 
Miss Elsie Reik, Seaside, 1919-1920 
628 Wright Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Miss Mary E. Jones, Seaside, 1920-1921 
Soon to make residence in Los Angeles 
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Miss Susan B. Cutter, Seaside, 1920-1921 
Address: Washtuena, Wash. 
Miss Inga Winters, Seaside, 1920-1923 
Mrs. McClure, residence at Wasco, Oregon 
Mr. Guy W. Brace, Seaside, 1920-1922 
499 Kast 13th St., N. Portland, Oregon 
Miss Francelle Hawley, Seaside, 1921-1922 
Mrs. Willis E. Earl, 195 East 12th Street, Portland, 
Oregon 
Miss Ethel Newland, Seaside, 1921-1922 
Married Dr. Bozarth, located 1547 Orete Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
Mr. Irwin S. Olson, Seaside, 1921-1922 
Miss Effie Thompson, Seaside, 1921-1927 
Mrs. P. D. Dillian, residence in Seaside 
Miss Helen Mattley, Seaside, 1922-1923 
Mrs. C. F. Palmer, 363 East 44th Street, Portland, 
Oregon 
Miss Sarah Bingham, Seaside, 1922-1925 
Received her M. A. from Columbia University a year 
ago, now holding an educational position in 
California 
Mr. Francis Beebe, Seaside, 1922-1925 
Teacher, Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, Oregon 
Mr. Lester Love, Seaside, 1923-1925 
Assistant professor of education, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Miss Mabel Stayton, Seaside, 1923-1924 
Mrs. Ray Graffenberger, Prineville, Oregon 
Miss Alvina Krause, Seaside, 1929-1927 
Teacher in Department. of Speech, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 


on Miss Clara Gilman, librarian 1917-1929 
: Died 1929 
- Miss Amelia Esparza, Seaside 1925-1927 
J Now Mrs. Harry Ferris, teacher of languages at the 
ee University of Southern California 
jet 
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Mr. John Erickson, Seaside, 1925-1927 
Head of the Industrial Arts Department, Longview 
High School, Longview, Washington 
Mr. Carl Knudson, Seaside, 1925-1929 
Teacher and coach of track, Jefferson High School, 
Portland, Oregon 
Miss Lois Fendall, Seaside, 1925-1927 
Mrs. Waite Rising, Seattle, Washington 
Miss Martha Muller, Seaside, 1927-1928 
Mrs. C. B. Ingus, Burns, Oregon 
Miss Vivian Tohl, Seaside, 1927-1929 
Mrs. Jack Bowman, Seattle, Washington 
Miss Caroline Starker, Seaside, 1927-1929 
Teacher of Commerce, Grant High School, Portland, 
Oregon 
Mrs. Preston Doughton, Seaside, 1927-1928 
Teacher in the Dallas High School, Dallas, Oregon 
Miss Elizabeth O’Brien, Seaside, 1927-1929 
Mrs. Alton Bassett, Portland, Oregon 
Miss Erna Starr, Seaside, 1928-1929 
Teacher of mathematics, Silverton High School, 
Silverton, Oregon ; 
Miss Frieda Klopfenstein, Seaside, 1929-1930 
Enrolled in the Social Science Department of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


For the pleasure of those who would enjoy learning D|RECTORY 
about their old friends, we have compiled the following OF 
directory of the graduates of the Seaside Union High 
School since 1917. It has been impossible to secure infor- GRADUATES 
mation about every graduate of the school, but we have 
made this list as complete as possible. 


1917 
Abbott, Manley 
Oregon State College. 
Died 1921 
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Falconer, Agnes 
Northwestern University, Chicago 
Now Dental Hygienist of Hamilton County, Ohio. 
Address: Anna Louise Inn, 3rd and Lytle Sts. Cinein- 
nati, Ohio. 
Gragg, Frances 
Mrs. Frances Zozo, Coquille, Oregon. 
Haley, Nellie 
Mrs. Ola Hazelbaker, Kugene, Oregon. M. R. P. 
Hoopes, Bessie 
Mrs. J. C. Meeham. 
Oregon State College; graduated from Bellingham 
Normal, Wash. 
Address: 195 Sixth St., Portland, Oregon. 
Kari, Elizabeth 
Mrs. W. N. Becket, St. Helens, Oregon. 
Moore, Ina 
Mrs. Floyd M. Potter, 1236 W. 23rd St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Necece, Dessie 
Olson, Inez 
Mrs. John Shook, Seaside, Oregon. 
Reeves, Ethel 
University of Oregon 
Mrs. C. A. Mahany, 1375 W. Fifth Ave., Eugene. 
Oregon. : 
Spear, Mary 
Died 1925, 
Wasciewitz, Margaret 
Mrs. Lawrence Hanson, 725 E. 18th St. N., Portland, 
Oregon. 
Wellington, Lester 
St. Helens, Oregon. 
1918 
Anderson, Pearle 


Mrs. Ed Sawrey, 407 E. Arcade St., Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Marsh, Francis 
Washington State College; Oregon State College. 
Now druggist, Long Beach, Washington. 
Spath, Harry 
Oregon State College. 
Now mechanic and manager of Spath’s Garage, 
Seaside, Oregon. 
1919 
Callahan, Helen 
Mrs. Maurice Langston, 248 Amsterdam, Dept. 8 
Mexico City, D. F., Mexico. 
Cryderman, Geneva 
Mrs. Ted Steele. 
Graduated Oregon State Normal, Monmouth, Oregon. 
Address: 1315 Maryland Street, Los Angeles ,Calif. 
Haley, Doris 
Walla Walla College. 
Now stenographer and telephone operator at Portland 
Sanitarium. 
Address: E. 60th and Belmont Sts., Portland, Oregon. 
Honkanen, Elizabeth 
Graduated from University of Oregon. 
Now Principal of High School, Columbus, Montana. 
McClain, Ilva 
Olson, William 
Seaside, Oregon. 
Parker, Frank 
Died 1920. 
Price, William 
Student North Pacific College of Oregon (Dental 


Dept.). 
Address: 450 Weidler St., Wescott Court Apts., 
Portland, Oregon. Mee 
1920 
Caldwell, Shirley aoe 
Hansberry, Esther S 
Graduated from Bellingham Normal, Washington. aN 
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Mrs. Ira Newell, Box 264, Route 2, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 
Kari, Esther ; 
Kmployed as bookkeeper in Tagg’s Garage, Seaside, 
Oregon 
Long, Jennie 
Miller, Elvira 
Operator for Pacific Tel. and Tel. Co., Seaside, Oregon. 
Moore, Aster 
Mrs. H. D. Hickman, 735 Hillgirt Cirele, Oakland, 
Calif. 
Owen, Dagney 
Mrs. William Williams, 1588 Kerby St., Portland, 
Oregon 
Ramsey, Gladys 


1921 
Ackerman, Frank 
69 K. Terry St., Portland, Oregon. 
Ball, Leola 
Mrs. Emil Cox, 959 E. Ankeny St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bell, Constance 
Mrs. Bernier. 
Oregon Normal at Monmouth. 
Address: 820 E. 59th St., Seattle, Washington. 
Betz, Mary Alice 
Christensen, Marie 
Oregon State College; graduated from Oregon Nor- 
mal at Monmouth. 
Now teaching. 
Address: 195 Essex Ave., Bloomfield, N. J, 
Hanon, Edna 
Mrs. Dolph Hardesty, Seaside, Oregon. 
Olson, Mildred 
Reeves, Hazel 
Graduated from Oregon Normal at Monmouth. 
Mrs. KE. B. Dregnie, 342 W. Voth St., Seattle, Wash- 


ington. 
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Ruthrauff, Blanche 
Mrs. Bert Thorpe, Vader, Washington. 
Tyberg, Eva 
Oregon State College; graduated from Monmouth 
Normal. 
Now teacher in Seaside Central School. 
Address: Gearhart, Oregon. 


1922 
Belieu, Ruth 
Graduate of Monmouth Normal. 
Mrs. W. C. Perham, 615 8S. 7th St., Apt. 317, Tacoma, 
Washington. 
Coseriff, Jack 
University of Calif., Los Angeles; University of 
Calif., Berkeley, Calif.; Otis Art Institute; Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts 
Address: Seaside, Oregon 
Culver, Edward 
Member Fire Department, Hoquiam, Washington 
Curtit, Marion 
Mrs. Fred Becker, Castle Rock, Washington 
Fulkerson, Marion 
University of Oregon; graduate of Monmouth Nor- 
mal; University of Southern California 
Now teaching in Central School, Seaside, Oregon. 
Hendrickson, Grace 
Monmouth Normal 
Now teaching at Tidewater Logging Camp 
Address: Box 164, Astoria, Oregon. 
Hire, Mildred 
Monmouth Normal 
Mrs. McCleod, 800 E. Hoyt St., Portland, Oregon 


Kelson, Courtney eg 
Lowe, Fred 
Graduated from University of Montana Sr 
Now teacher of sciences, Livingston High School, Ne 
Livingston, Mont. ve 
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Nelson, Elizabeth 
Graduated from North Pacific College of Optometry 


Now optometrist 
Address: 340 Washington street, Portland, Oregon 


Olson, Charles 
Seaside, Oregon 
7, Parker, Helen 
Graduated from Oregon State College 
Now teaching in Seaside High School, Seaside, Oregon 
Spath, Orville 
Graduated from Oregon State College 
Now studying under scholarship at General Electric 


School, Schenectady 
Address: 1424 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Spear, Genevieve 
University of Oregon 
Mrs. Walter Gray, 2760 Best Ave., Oakland, California 


Stafford, Inez 
Monmouth Normal 


Mrs. Henry Hansen, Clatsop Plains, Warrenton, 
Oregon 
1923 


Anderson, Agnes 
Seaside, Oregon 


Beckman, Margaret 
Graduated Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 


Mrs. William Wambold, 5 Bond Street, Astoria, 
Oregon 


¢ Blake, Edwin 
Oregon State College 
Assistant cashier, Alaska Power Co., Juneau 


Box 275, Juneau, Alaska 
Cartwright, Margaret 
graduated from Oregon State 


NS 

é University of Idaho; 
pee College 

- Mrs tak: Weatherford, Jr. 


ee 730 Ellsworth St., Albany, Oregon 
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Coffey, Katie 
Seaside, Oregon 
De Welt, Albert 
Graduated from University of Oregon; Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, Calif. 
Now teaching in La Grande High School 
Address: 805 Pennsylvania Ave., La Grande, Oregon 
De Welt, Francis 
Graduated from University of Oregon 
Now salesmanager, Central Atlantic Division of 
Pacific Northwest Paper Mills 
Address: Care of Pacific Northwest Paper Mills, 551 
oth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
J Grafton, Golda 
Mrs. E. C. Wright, St. Helens, Oregon 
Hoag, Kathryn 
Hutchinson, Leonard 
University of Washington 
Kondraski, Agnes 
Graduated from Oregon Normal, Monmouth 
Now Principal, Manzanita School 
Mrs. Agnes Hergiand, Manzanita, Oregon 
Lester, James 
San Mateo Junior College; graduated from College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons at Los 
Angeles, 1950 
Lundgren, Christine 
Office assistant to Dr. Ray Logan 
Seaside, Oregon 
Nimmo, Winnefred 
Graduated from Oregon Normal, Monmouth 
Now working in drug store, Cathlamet, Washington 
Nordstrom, Anna 2 


er 

*# Stevens, Lois 
Behnke-Walker Business College o—. 
Now working for Dennison Company & 


Address: 197 E. 49th St. N., Portland, Oregon . 
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Taitt, Margaret 
Tyberg, Margaret 
Graduated from Oregon Normal at Monmouth 
Now teaching in Corvallis 
Address: 40314 N. 12th Street, Corvallis, Oregon 
Wascher, Robert 
University of Oregon 
Now clerk in Wascher’s store, Seaside, Oregon 


1924 
Emmons, Agatha 
Godfrey, Greta 
University of Oregon 
Address: 484 Taylor St., Apt. 36, Portland, Oregon 
Grimes, Donna 
Mrs. E. Steinkamp, 615 E. Davis St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Haley, Dorothy 
Behnke-Walker Business College 
Now stenographer for B. F. Shearer & Company, 
San Francisco 
Address: 243 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
California. 
Hansel, Alice 
Mrs. George Harvey, Warrenton, Oregon 
Honkanen, Esther 
University of Oregon; graduated from St. Vinceni’s 
Hospital 
Now supervisor of a department in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital 
Address: 730 Hoyt St., Portland, Oregon 
Leibel, Fay 
Logan, Marjorie 
University of Oregon; graduated from Monmouth 
Normal; now teaching in Central School, Seaside, 
Oregon 
Lowe, Amelia 
Oregon State College 
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Mrs. EH. C. Heilman, 10738 3rd Ave. N. W., Seattle, 
Washington 
McAllister, Lillian 
Mrs. George D. Austed, 425 Taravel St., San Francisco, 
California 
McCauley, Vida 
Graduated from Monmouth Normal School 
Seaside, Oregon 
Mott, Robert 
Nelson, Clark 
Oregon State College 
Died 1929 
Palmrose, Esther 
Mrs. H. A. Henningssen 
Graduated from Oregon Normal at Monmouth 
Teaching in Salem 
Address: 1219 Ruge St., W. Salem, Oregon 
Palmrose, Victor 
Student at Oregon State College 
Quinn, Martha 
Portland, Oregon 
Raw, William 
Oregon State College 
Now druggist in Corvallis 
Address: Heckard Apts., Corvallis, Oregon 
¢ Salmeen, Helvie 
Working in Walker's Bakery, Seaside, Oregon 
Turner, Hattie 
Webber, Eleanor 
1002 Delaware Ave., Berkeley, California 


1925 
Anderson, Amy ay 
Graduated from Oregon Normal, Monmouth ; 
Now teaching at Buster Camp, Kerry, Oregon a 
Baker, Pauline % 
Mrs. Robert Betz, Seaside, Oregon f 
aX 
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Dresser, Elizabeth 
Business College, Portland 
Now secretary to William Cavalier & OCo., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 848 W. 23rd St., Los Angeles, California 
Fitzpatrick, Gylene 
Graduated from Good Samaritan Hospital 
Now doing Private Duty nursing in Coos County 
Address: Coquille, Oregon 
Fulkerson, Tom 
Graduated from Oregon State College 
Now employed in Sales Dept. of Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles 
Address: 1019 E. 84th St., Los Angeles, California 
Grafton, Leo 
U.S. Navy, U. S. S. Reina Mercedes, Annapolis, Md. 
Haley, Rex 
Golf teacher 
Seaside, Oregon 
Johnson, Constance 
Attending Oregon Normal, Monmouth 
Mrs. Ernest Henningsen, Monmouth, Oregon 
Johnson, Laura Virginia 
Mrs. Oscar Wheatley, Warrenton, Oregon 
Kerr, Helen 
Mrs. Francis Vollstedt, St. Helens, Oregon 
Kineaid, Lillie 
Graduated from Oregon Normal, Monmouth 
Teaching in Willamette School, West Linn, Oregon 
Address: 749 Pacifie St., Portland, Oregon 
7 Logan, Hugh 
Graduated from University of Oregon; Medical School, 


Soke ‘ Portland 
. Address: Seaside, Oregon 
—e~ Nelson, Leno 

rt 


T Owen, Floyd 
Graduated from Oregon State College, 
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Now teacher and coach in Wheeler High School, 
Wheeler, Oregon 
Simpson, Blanche 
Oregon Normal, Monmouth, 
Now in Seaside, Oregon 
Spear, Helen 
Graduated from St. Vincent’s Hospital 
Mrs. A. M. Wolfe, 1469 Williams St., Denver, Colorado 
Stankeviteh, Ludwig 
Seaside, Oregon 
Tyberg, Florence 
Student at Oregon State College 
Welsh, Waldo 
Merchant Marine, now in Europe 


1926 
Babbidge, Emily 
Graduated from University of Oregon, 
Now librarian and teacher in Seaside High School, 
Seaside, Oregon 
7 Baker, De Witt 
Juneau, Alaska 
7 Benson, George 
Member of Custodian Staff of Federal and Territorial 
Bldg. 
Juneau, Alaska 
Benson, Ruth 
725 Irving St., Portland, Oregon 
Cartwright, Charles 
Oregon State College 
Address: 35514 8th Ave. W., Eugene, Oregon 
Diebel, Loris 
Oregon State College 
Now Private Secretary to Mr. Irvine, Editor of the 
Oregon Journal, Portland, Oregon 
Falconer, Eva 
Northwestern Dental School, Chicago 
Now Dental Hygienist in Boise Publie Schools 
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Address: 906 Franklin St., Boise, Idaho 
Gaskill, Orville 
Seaside, Oregon 
/ Hagmeier, John 
Student at University of Oregon 
sf Hall, Jane 
Training in Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Now Assistant to Eye-Har-Nose and Throat Specialist 
Address: 1154 15th St. N., Seattle, Washington 
Harshberger, Fred 
Student at Oregon State College 
Harshberger, Sarah 
Mrs. Roy Wheatley, Warrenton, Oregon 
7 Hay, Benita 
Mrs. Herbert Paulsen 
Graduate of Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Now Superintendent of hospital with her husband, 
Dr. Paulsen 
Address: Ocheyeden, Iowa 
Hurd, Elliott 
University of Oregon, University of Washington, 
Now clerk in post office, Seaside, Oregon 
+ Johnson, Dorothy 
Oregon Normal, Monmouth 
Now teaching at the Melville School 
Address: Seaside, Oregon, R. F. D. 
Johnson, La Verne 
Mrs. Fred Walsh, Portland, Oregon 
Johnson, Myrtle 
University of Oregon: Oregon State College; Oregon 
Normal, Monmouth 
Now in Jacksonville, Florida 


0 Livermore, Willard 
Working for Multnomah Cleaners, Fairvale, Portland, 
ra Oregon 
y Lukkarinen, Eino 
oe Seaside, Oregon 
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Nimmo, Mary 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, 
Now stenographer in Credit Dept., J. K. Gill Co., 
Portland 
Address: 700 Irving St., Apt. 102, Portland, Oregon 
Poole, Irma 
University of Oregon, 
Now Dental Assistant 
7320 16th N. E., Seattle, Washington 
Raw, Lester 
Clerk at Hotel Seaside, Seaside, Oregon 
Ruthrauff, Grace 
Mrs. Frank Baker, 212 4th Ave., Forest Grove, Oregon 
Selnes, Avis 
Graduated from University of Oregon 
Mrs. Elliott Hurd, Seaside, Oregon 
Shroeder, Richard 
Graduated from University of Oregon 
Address: Gearhart, Oregon 
Stafford, Marjorie 
Oregon State College 
Clerk in Clatsop County Bank, Seaside, Oregon 
Smith, Charles 
946 W. 80th St., Los Angeles, California 
+ Walch, Jack 
University of Oregon; Santa Clara College 
Employed by Pillsbury Flour Co., Seattle 
Address: 1210 16th St. N., Seattle, Washington 
Weeks, Helen 
Cannon Beach, Oregon 
Welsh, Hyde 
University of Utah; now student, Marysville Junior 
College, Calif. 
Address: Gridley, California — 


1927 on 


Barrett, Clarence 
MacMarr’s Store, Astoria, Oregon 
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Beach, Maxine 
Seaside, Oregon 
Donelson, Lelah 
Mrs. Beryl Parret, Seaside, Oregon 
Grafton, Bernard 
Seaside, Oregon 
Hutchinson, Leslie 
Jenkinson, Saretta 
Oregon State College, 
Now telephone pocorn B. C. Telephone Company 
Address: 1805 Inverness St., New Westminister, B. C. 
+ Johnson, Wallace 
iudent at Oregon State College 
Ff Leppla, Emil 
Oregon State College 
Now in Seaside, Oregon 
Lonergan, Eleanor 
Sidene at University of Oregon 
Mellien, Hla 
Nichols, Mabel 
505 Jefferson Street, Portland, Oregon 
Owen, Clarence 
Employed at Groat’s Garage, Seaside, Oregon 
Powell, Edward 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Calif.; Riverside 
Junior College, Riverside, Calif. 
Address: Bishop, California 
Prouty, Ruth 
Astoria, Oregon 
F Ruthrauff, Alta May 


Employed at Road Side Inn, Seaside, Oregon 
7 Salvon, Edwin 


ee Baciic University, Forest Grove: ; Oregon Normal, 
Monmouth, 
sao Now in Seaside, Oregon 
J Shellenberger, Hilcancr 
ee Behnke- Walker Business College, 
Ves oe —— = : : 
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Now stenographer for Equitable Savings & Loan 
Assn., Portland 
Address: 303 Stark St., Portland, Oregon 
Spath, Vada 
Student at the University of Oregon 
Vollans, Gertrude 
Switchboard operator in Seward Hotel, Portland 
Address: 433 Columbia, Portland, Oregon 
Watson, Lucille 
Mrs. Brown, Portland, Oregon 


1928 

Adams, Cecile 

Student at Willamette University 
Adams, Wilbur 

Seaside, Oregon 
Blake, Jessie 

Clerk at J. C. Penney Store, Seaside, Oregon 
Blake, Margaret 

Seaside, Oregon 
Bodenhamer, Leshe 

Employed at Klink’s Furniture Store, Seaside, Oregon 
Daly, Viola 

Employed at West’s Dairy, Seaside, Oregon 
Diebel, Florence 

In training in Good Samaritan Hospital, Portland, 

Oregon 

Dresser, Rhoda Mae 

368 Kensington St., Astoria, Oregon 
Grimes, Marvin 

615 EH. Davis St., Los Angeles, California 
Haley, William 

Student at University of Oregon 


Hansen, Laura a 
Seaside, Oregon 
Hicks, Lillian a 
Seaside, Oregon ! & 
Hostikka, Theodore a 
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Kmployed at Sanitary Market, Seaside, Oregon 
Hurd, Douglas 
Oregon State College 
Now clerk in post office, Seaside, Oregon 
Hurlbutt, Lewis 
Student at Oregon State College 
Kirk, Lawrence 
Student at University of Wisconsin 
Larsen, Vivian 
Graduated from Southern Oregon Normal School, 
Ashland, Oregon 
Now teaching at Antelope, Oregon 
PF Lewis, Dorothy 
Navarre Hotel, 427% Alder St., Portland, Oregon 
Poole, Bruce 
Kmployed by Stenger and Berliner, Seattle 
Address: 7320 16th St. N. E., Seattle, Washington 
Rautio, Ann 
Mrs. La Verne Moehnke, Lacomb, Oregon, 3M Lum- 
ber Camp 
Salo, Alli 
In training at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Portland, Ore. 
Weber, Naomi 
In training at Good Samaritan Hospital, Portland, 
Oregon 
ft Welch, Verne 
Seaside, Oregon 
1929 
Anderson, Laura 
Employed at Ocean House, Gearhart, Oregon 
Baker, Cecil 
Seaside, Oregon 


oe Berry, Harold 

; Clerk at MacMarr’s Store, Seaside, Oregon 
pe Berry, Homer 

y Owner and operator of Seaside Auto Wrecking Co. 
va Seaside, Oregon 
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7 Brown, George 
. Seaside, Oregon 
Couey, Leo 
Warrenton, Oregon 
7 Daly, Hazel 
Mrs. Clifford Poole, 5833 8. Union Ave., Tacoma, 
Washington 
TF Daly, Marie 
Student at University of Oregon 
Diebel, Victor 
Oregon State College, 
Now employed by West’s Dairy, Seaside, Oregon 
Gassner, Robert 
Graduate student, Seaside High School 
Hagmeier, Jean 
Student at Oregon Normal, Monmouth 
Hagmeier, Ruth 
Oregon Normal, Monmouth, teacher, Jewell, Oregon 
7 Hall, Helen 
Oregon Normal, Monmouth 
Teaching at Terrebonne, Oregon 
Hartill, Mildred 
Mrs. Clarence Juhrs, Astoria, Oregon 
Hendrickson, Martha 
Student at Oregon Normal, Monmouth 
Hostikka, Sylvia 
Employed in Model Bakery, Seaside, Oregon 
Hoveaard, Anna 
Seaside, Oregon 
Hundere, Harold 
Seaside, Oregon 
Hurlbutt, Wyatt 
Drives truck for Elliott Transfer, Warrenton, Oregon ; 
Johnson, Howard 
Student at Oregon State College 
Kineaid, Frank 
Employed by 8. P. & S., Portland, Oregon 
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Address: 740 Pacific Street, Portland, Oregon 
FT McCoy, Delno 
Employed by J. C. Penney Company, Lakeview, Oregon 
Olson, Lorraine 
Seaside, Oregon 
Prouty, Dorothy 
Seaside, Oregon 
Prouty, June 
Student at Bellingham Normal, Washington 
Saunders, Gertrude 
Employed at West’s Dairy, Seaside, Oregon 
Schultz, Helen 
Seaside, Oregon 
* Smith, Lois 
Kmployed by Roth Drug Company, Seaside, Oregon 
Soule, Irene 
Student at Oregon State College 
TF Stuart, Annette 
Seaside, Oregon 
Sundquist, Erma 
Kmployed at Ross’s Restaurant, Seaside, Oregon 
West, Chester 
Student at Oregon State College 


1930 
Adams, Jack 
Student at Oregon State College 
Churchill, Samuel 
Seaside, Oregon 
+ Gassner, Francis 
Seaside, Oregon 
7 Haag, George 
U.S. Navy, Naval Air Station, Anacosta, D. C. 


es 7% Hagmeier, Martha 
; Student Oregon Normal, Monmouth, Oregon 
ae Haley, Helen 
( y Student, Secretarial School, Portland 
we Hansen, Clifford 
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Seaside, Oregon 
Hansen, Robert 
Seaside, Oregon 
Hartill, Robert 
Lewis & Clark, Oregon 
Kemmerer, Ardena 
University of Oregon, one semester 
Employed at Selnes & Wheatley, Seaside, Oregon 
Lundgren, Leonard 
Student at the University of Oregon 
Niemi, Kino 
Seaside, Oregon 
Olson, Wilma 
Graduate student, Seaside High School 
Palmer, Richmond 
Operating service station, Seaside, Oregon 
Palmrose, Edwin 
Student, Oregon State College 
Palmrose, Wiliam 
Student, Oregon State College 
+ Randles, Howard 
Student at Santa Anna Junior College, California 
Saunders, Beulah 
Graduate student, Seaside High School 
t Smith, Curtis 
Student at the University of Oregon 
7 Sonnetag, Herman 
Alderbrook Service Station, Hamlet Route, Seaside. 
Stuart, Josie 
Mrs. Robert Walker, care of Crown Willamette Co., 
Astoria, Oregon 
7 Titus, Hazel 
Graduate student at Seaside, Oregon y 
Walker, Chalmer 
Graduate student at Seaside, Oregon ~ 
7 Wheatley, Marjorie 
Student at University of Oregon 
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BYPIGAL STUDENTS 


Carmen Fulkerson Asa Lewis 


Carmen Fulkerson, a member of the Junior Class, was 
chosen by election of the entire student body to be the 
girl typical of the Seaside Union High school; the girl 
who most truly represents the ideal in the minds of her 
fellow classmates. Carmen is not only an honor student 
bat takes part in many student activities, and enjoys a 
hest of iriends who awarded her this honor, 

Asa Lewis, a member of the Junior class, was chosen 


by election of the entire student body to be the boy repre: 
sentative of the type Seaside High Sehool is proud to 


\ have. Asa stands high in scholarship, and in athletics. 
Lees . . . . . . . 
His personality is one which brings to him many friends 
yee among students and faculty. 
ag 
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STUDENT COUNCIL 


The student council is the governing body of the as- 
sociated students. It is composed of the President, Vice 
President and Secretary of the Associated students, and 
three members elected from the school. Its chief duty is 
to carry out the wishes of the Associated students. 


The members of the student council this year are 
Herbert Diebel, president; Helen West, vice president; 
Katherine Wheatley, secretary; Bob Moody, Alberta Me- 
Coy, and Arnold Stiff. 


The council has met regularly to consider various 
problems of finance, assemblies, and activities of the As- 
sociated Students. 


d Pauline Ahrens 


“So sweet a face, such angel grace 
In all that land had never seen.” 


Clara Anderson 


“Give me the lips I love, 
Let the love go by me.” 


Eva Blake 


“How often have we stood perplexed 
not knowing what she would do 
next.” 


Herbert Diebel 
“Who is he that he should rule us? 
Who hath proven him fit to be our 
king?” 
James Dunn 


“Oh, this boy lends mettle to us all.” 


Gladys Gaskill 

es happy world, all meseems, are 

happy; 
I, the happiest of them all.” 
Henry Goetze 

“Gladly would he learn and gladly 
teach.” 
Wilburn Hartill 

“Do your work, and you shall re-en- 
force yourself.” 
Ruth Henenhofer 

“Her pencil was striking, resistless, 


and grand. 
+ Her manners were gentle, comply- 


ing and bland.’ 


Albert Kullmir 


“T never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine.” 


Miladi Mason 


“To say is one thing, to do another.” 


Alberta MeCoy 


“Her modest looks a cottage might 
adorn.” 


Ruth Ponnay 


“But let us be candid and speak out 
our minds.” 


LaVerta Olson 
“As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her sweet smiles is seen.” 
Lilhan Pregge 


“The force of her own merit makes her 
way.” 


Jack Smith 


“Boots, saddle, to horse, and away.” 


Walter Weathers 
“There’s more to me than thou under- 
standeth.” 
Katherine Wheatley 


“Healthy, free, and the world before 


” 


me. 


Henry Willener 


“His capacity is unknown.” 
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The class of 1931 entered high school in the fall of 1927 
with all the hopes and fears common to Freshmen. The 
enrollment was not large, but the class did its share in 
school activities. Class officers were chosen as follows: 
president, Eva Blake; vice president, Jo Stuart; secretary, 
Wilfred Lassila; treasurer, Miladi Mason; Class adviser, 
Mrs. Doughton. The big event of the year was the Sopho- 
more return party which was given in the form of a feap 
year dance. 

The enrollment increased during the Sophomore year. 
Kiva Blake was again elected president and Miss O’Brien 
was the adviser. The Freshman Initiation, the traditional 
duty of the Sophomores, was an unusual success. The party 
was held in the gymnasium, which was decorated in Tfial- 
lowe’en fashion. The class also sponsored a booth for the 
annual carnival. 

The Junior year was made more eventful by the pre- 
sentation of two one-act plays, ‘‘The Man In the Bowler 
Hat’? and ‘‘Overtones’’. A skit, ‘‘The Doll Store,’’ was giv- 
en as an assembly program. This year the class furnished 
a candy booth at the carnival. The Junior Prom was staged 
in the gymnasium, since the tennis court dance originally 
planned had to be abandoned on account of inclement 
weather. Eva Blake was made president for the third 
time, with George Haag as vice president, Alberta McCoy 
as secretary-treasurer, and Miss Cochran as adviser. 

This class, as Seniors, numbered 28 members, 19 of 
them graduates. With Gladys Gaskill as president, La- 
Verta Olson as secretary, Alberta McCoy as treasurer, and 
Miss Mevig as adviser, the class spent a successful year. 
‘Smiling Through,’’ the class play, was an unqualified 
success. The debt on the mimeograph was paid from class 
funds made by selling hot dogs and ice cream throughout 
the year. 

The class has been an active one and if it were not 
necessary and good that they should leave at the close of 
four year’s work the student body would be most relue- 
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tant to let them go. 
LOC UCLOTlan #umwel eh wie We 5 tt La Verta Olson SENIOR 
ALU EA LOLI Teenie ok kG. Pe Walter Weathers 
EP OTIO Tl peer eA eee, gees Clara Anderson AWARDS 
ere: Ree ee 3) aig Fe Henry Goetze 
Penni). (]) pene eerie Eva Blake 


These awards are presented annually. The Senior who 
has the highest scholastic average is named Valedictorian, 
and the next in rank, Salutatorian. 


Character is a basis for the presentation of the Honor 
Cup. The Leadership Cup is awarded to the student who, 
during his high school career, has been outstanding in ac- 
tivities of all types, and has proved himself a leader. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


The Junior class is a most active group of thirty-one = 
students. In scholarship, they stand high. Two earned blue 
ite ar 5 ca 
cards, four earned buff ecards, and ten earned white cards aos 
during Fall term. Four are members of the Torch Honor \ 
. = * Mey 
Society. Z 
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In activities, too, they do their share. Four girls served 

on the debate team; ten are members of the Girls’ Band, 

and four were members of the Girls’ Basketball teams. 

One of the boys is a member of the Student Couneil; three 

played on the football team, and one played on the basket- 
ball team. 

The officers of the class are: Bob Moody, president, 
Frank Erickson, vice president; Karen Larsen, secretary, 
and Carmen Fulkerson, treasurer. Miss Cochran is class 
adviser. 


SOPHOMORES 


The sophomore class has spent a most successful year, 
under guidance of reliable officers—Ted Wallulis was 
elected president; Elvin Clark, vice president; and Mary 
Saunders, secretary. 


& 
Deana : 
Over half of the football and basketball teams were 
Pao members of the sophomore class; one member of the class 
y, served on the debate team, and a large number of the girls 
a played in the Band. Miss Murphy is the class adviser. 
f? A : f 
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During the first semester there were sixty-three 
Freshmen. Twenty-five were then on the second semester 
of their first year. These twenty-five became sophomores 
at midyear, and twelve students entered the class for their 
first high school work. The class is divided among three 
roll rooms. 


Officers of the class are: president, Ida May Camer- 
on; vice president, Kathleen Blaine; secretary, Jo Blake; 
treasurer, Bob Lafferty. These officers were elected in 
the Fall and no new elections were held during the second 
semester, 


Members of the class contributed their support to 
the school activities. In athletics there were six boys play- 
ing football and two playing basketball. In the band there 
are five Freshman girls. They added their part in the 
scholastic achievements by four earning blue cards and 
six earning buff cards. 


In social life the Freshmen entertained the school, 
with the Sophomores as their special guests, at a party 
given November 7, 1930. It was held in the gymnasium 
which was decorated i in evergreens. The first part of the 
evening was spent in playing games, and the latter part, 
in Shomciiaies 


The class is made up of students with varying inter- 
ests which contribute to making the class a Brccecer al one. 
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Manager PAUL JAMES 


The football season for 1930-31 was the first one to 
be a financial success for at least the past five or six years. 
Although the school had one of the weakest teams in its 
history the squad with the cooperation of the students and 
the people has made this season successful. 


At the beginning of the season the athletic fund was 
close to $200.00 in debt. This was partially raised by the 
athletic ticket contest, but as the season closed the re- 
mainder of this debt was paid and a surplus of $57.68 was 
on hand. The school has been greatly pleased with the in- 
creased interest in high school athletics. 

The results of the 1930-31 season football games are as 
follows: 


Seaside 0* Warrenton ae 
Seaside 0 Westport 6 
Seaside 19* Westport 0 
Seaside 0 Astoria 50s 
Seaside O* Knappa 0 
SS —s __@ 
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Seaside 3* ' Wheeler 18 
Seaside Q Rainier 51 


“Indieates where played. 


BASKETBALL SQUAD 


Although the Seaside basketball quintet was one of 
speed and fight, it failed to gain a prominent position in 
the league this season. A championship team is expected 
next year. 

The team made four out-of-town trips this season, 
to Westport, Warrenton, Knappa, and Astoria. Other 
games were played on the local floor. 

The boys gave all they had in all of the games but a 
few of the teams proved too strong for them forcing them 


RECORD to defeat. 


OF GAMES Seaside 15 Warrenton 14 
Ae Seaside 22 Warrenton 21 

: Seaside 22. Knappa 13 
rs Seaside 14 Astoria 43 
Seaside 19 Westport 29 


Seaside 10 Astoria ra) 
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rs 
Seaside 38 Warrenton 2 
Seaside 5 Westport 24 
Seaside 23 Shamrocks 9) 
Seaside 14 Knappa 15 
Seaside 15 Gresham 14 


The Seaside team was well supported by both stu- 
dents and townspeople at all the games played here. 

The team was composed of the following: 

Bill Lafferty, forward, Freshman—This was Bill’s 
second year. Bill was one of the cleverest forwards in 
this district; also a dead shot. As Bill is now a seasoned 
veteran, great things are expected of him next year. 

Bud Wheatley, forward, Sophomore—This was Bud’s 
first year. Bud was one of the best forwards Seaside has 
ever had. What Bud lacked in size he certainly made up 
in speed and in unerring aim. 

Ace Lewis, center, Junior, Captain—This was Ace’s 
first year at Seaside, but he certainly knew the game 
and was an A-1 center and a erack shot. 

Elvin Clark, guard, Sophomore—‘‘ Al’’ was a substi- 
tute last year, but this year he was a first rater and a fight- 
ing guard. 

Herbert Diebel, guard, Senior—‘‘Herb’’ always did 
his job at guard. He will graduate with two stripes. 

John Rippett, substitute guard, Sophomore—This was 
John’s first year. John was a good point maker and a 
“‘crack’’ guard. 

Ruut Mennila and Bill Haag were substitutes for the 
first team. They are expected to do big things next year. 

The second team staged some of the most exciting 
games witnessed this season, and deserves honorable men- 
tion. 

Bill Lafferty received a sprained ankle in the first 
few seconds of play in the Westport game. This was the 
only injury received by any of the players this seas 1. 

Aceording to Coach Campbell, a championship team 1s 
expected next year. 
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Seaside won the district meet in 1930 by a secant one 


point margin, 41 1-5 points, with Vernonia second with 
40 1-5 points. 


DRAMA 


SEASIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


The cast of ‘The Thirteenth Chair,”’ a play presented 
by the student body on March 20 and 21 1931, is shown 
above rehearsing for the final production. This is a tense 
moment of the play, with Miss Jacobs, director, and Max- 
ine Babcock, student director, at right literally ‘‘drawing 
out’’ the climax. 


Like the sculpturing of a statue, rehearsals shape the 
clay of the production until the final unveiling reveals a 
carefuly shaped, smooth work. Each early meeting of the 
cast brings out some new movement on stage, an erasure of 
‘‘blocking’’, or an added touch to some difficult role. The 
director must forsee the possibilities of climaxes, and 
work for these moments which ‘‘make one rise out of his 


seat’’—moments which the audience remembers long after 
the production is over. 


The presentation of ‘‘The Thirteenth Chair,’’ a mys- 
tery play, was a successful one. 

The role of the spiritual medium, Madam La Grange, 
was the character about which the entire story centered. 
It was at one of her seances that Edward Wales was mur- 
dered, and the rest of the scenes of the play were spent in 
solving the mystery. The ingenious detective, Donahue, 
almost convicts the guilty person, but it takes Madam La 
Grange to clear the situation. 

On December 13, 1930, ‘‘Smilin’ Through’’, a three 
act romantic comedy, was presented by the Senior Class. 

Stage setting of a lovely garden, coupled with a 
scene using costumes of the 1860 period, made the play ex 
ceptionally picturesque. The roles of Dr. Harding and Car- 
teret were outstanding as two old men who played their 
game of dominoes whimsically and quarreled good-na- 
turedly. It was the spirit of beautiful Moonyeen Clare who 
returned fifty years after her death to calm the stormy 
scenes of the two old men by her philosophy of love and 
kindness. , 

Objectives of dramatic activity in Seaside High Schooi 
are the development and perfection of natural characteris- 
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tics of those who feel the desire to use body and voice to 
express feelings, and to develop in students, previously in- 
experienced, the ability to appear before an audience with 
ease and flexibility. Casting of a production is undertaken 
with these aims ever in view. 


DEBATE TEAM 


PROTO TET 


Debate this year showed a decided improvement over 
previous years, which was due, mainly, to the enthusiastic 
backing the whole school gave the team, and, of course, 
to the team itself. The team attributes its suecess to Miss 
Cochran and Miss Jacobs, through whose painstaking ef- 
forts an entirely inexperienced team was coached to batile 
against the rest of the Daniel Websters of Clatsop County. 

Although the team did not win the championship, that 
title was lost to Astoria by only two points, Astoria having 
eight points, Seaside, six points, and Knappa-Svensen,four 


points. 
Mere The question for debate: ‘‘Resolved that Chain Stores 
are detrimental to the best interests of the American pub- 
ra lic,’’ was upheld on the affirmative by Betty Turner, first 
Jt speaker, and Esther May Abbott, second speaker; and on 


the negative by Beatrice Abbott, first speaker, and Polly 
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Turner, second speaker. Carmen Fulkerson was an alter- 
nate, and although she was not called upon to serve in a 
debate, she helped a great deal in preparation for rebuttal. 

On Friday, January 30, the debate team startled the 
serenity of Seaside High School by winning both debates 
scheduled for that day. The affirmative defeated Astoria’s 
negative team composed of Marjory Gearhart, and Hubert 
Sandoz, by a decision of 2 to 1. The negative won from 
Knappa-Svensen’s, affirmative team, composed of Ruth 
Allen and Norman Merrill, by a decision of 2 to 1. The 
Astoria-Seaside debate was held in Seaside, and the Knap- 
pa-Svensen Seaside debate, at Knappa-Svensen. 

On February 6, in the second series of debates, the af- 
firmative lost from Knappa-Svensen at Seaside, 2 to 1. 
The negative lost to Elinor Reed and Edwin Seeborg at 
Astoria 2 to 1 in spite of the enthusiastic farewell the 
school gave them before they departed for Astoria. 

The team deserves a great deal of credit for its work 
this year, and, if possible, the same team, the Abbotts and 
the Turners, will represent Seaside High School next year. 


GIRLS’ BAND 
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Seaside is justly proud of its Girls’ Band, which is 
one 0. the nidot actlve organizations of the school. The 
band, under the capable direction of Mr. A. W. Utzinger, 
has three times participated in the state band tourna 
ment at Corvallis, and has twice won first place in its 
own class. This year the girls won second place in the 
contest. 

Organized in the fall of 1926, the band now has an 
enrollment of 385 members. The band has, ever since its 
organization, taken an active part in community affairs 
and is Seaside’s best booster. The band has played at the 
Portland Rose Festival four times. 

This year the girls were one of the official bands at 
the Portland Stock Show. They also played at the Tilla- 
mook and Clatsop County fairs, and at the dedication of 
Westport’s new athletic field. 

The band presents an unusually fine appearance in 
the new maroon and white uniforms which were donated 
by the Kiwanis Club. Miss Parker is the official chaperon 


on band trips. 
TORCH HONOR SOGIETY 
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The Torch Honor Society is affiliated with the na- 
tional organization of that name. It exists solely as a 
recognition of good scholarship. Eligibility depends on the 
number of points earned through scholarship and extra- 
curricular activities. The student who has earned 32 points 
at the end of his Freshman year is entitled to wear a 
one-bar pin. If he has earned 59 points at the completion 
of his Sophomore year he receives a two-bar pin, and at 
the end of his Junior year, he must have 100 points to 
his credit to receive a Torch pin. To obtain permanent 
possession of this pin the student must have earned 121 
points. Two members of the group have earned Torch 
pins this year. Mr. Jandrall is sponsor for the organization. 
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DART Raia 
Student Hand Book 


The most valuable asset of any school is the attitude 


of its students. The largest and most expensive school in 
the world would be relatively a poor school if the spirit 
of the students were not good. On the other hand the little 
one-teacher high school which has splendid morale is in- 
deed a great institution of learning. 

School spirit is an abstract and intangible thing and 
is hard to define. In its narrower sense it is sometimes un- 
derstood to mean whole-hearted support of the athletic 
teams of the school. In that sense it is measured by the 
percent of the school’s total enrollment which attends 
athletic contests and by the amount of noise that is made 
in cheering the team. That is not the type of spirit we 
have in mind although good school spirit does include en- 
thusiastic¢ support of the athletic teams and ail other ac 
tivities of the school. 


In its broader sense school spirit means the sum total 
of all the student’s reactions to the various phases of the 
school. It includes the attitude of the student toward his 
instructors, his fellow students, and toward visitors at 
the school. It includes his respect for school property and 
his regularity of attendance. It includes his conduct in the 
halls, in the elass rooms, and on the athletic fields. It 
includes the extent to which he tries to get his assign- 
ments and encourages others to do likewise. The student 
with a good school spirit doesn’t destroy school property 
or permit it to be done if it is within his power to prevent 
it. He will be courteous and respectful to his instructors. 
He will at all times try to protect the reputation of the 
school, whether it be in the class room, on the athletie 
field, at school parties, in the homes, or on the streets. 
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He will keep in mind at all times the big objective of the 


school and will do his best to help promote that objec- 
tive. 


Aside from the purely moral side of the question, it 
pays the student to have good school spirit. Each year we 
employ five student assistants, and these are always se- 
lected from the list of students who prove themselves to 
be most worthy. Every year we are asked to recommend 
worthy students for various responsible vocational posi- 
tions and again we recommend those who are outstanding 
in school spirit. The various positions of leadership in 
the school, such as president of the student body, presi- 
dent of the senior class, and athletic manager, are elected 
from those who have the best school spirit. 


Our school has always displayed a healthy spirit. Vis- 
itors are continually reminding us of it. They remark of the 
happy appearances of our students, of their courteous 
conduct, and of the attentive audiences they have received 
here when compared with other schools they have visited. 
We have heard these remarks so long and so often that 
we almost expect to hear favorable comments from each 
new distinguished visitor and we are seldom disappointed. 

Seaside High School has a wonderful reputation 
throughout Oregon for its splendid spirit. We have inher- 
ited this reputation from a long list of faithful student 
bodies who have preceded us. It is up to us to earry on. 

John Jandrall, Principal 


The 1931-32 school year will begin on Monday, Sep- 
tember 21st. Registration will begin at 9 o’clock. Students 
will first register for the semester’s work and then get the 
list of books required for the various courses. They will 
then be dismissed from school for the rest of the day in 
order that they might have time to get their books and 
supplies. All students are expected to report for regular 
class work on Tuesday with their books. 
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We encourage all non-resident students to attend Sea- 
side High school without charge, with the exception of 
students who live in districts maintaining a high school, 
and students over the age of twenty-one. 


A co-op store is maintained for the convenience of the 
students. In the office, books, paper, pencils, notebooks 
and supplies of all kinds may be purchased. At noon, 
candy and ice cream are sold in the small room beside the 
cafeteria. Students are urged to take advantage of the 
store which exists to serve them. 


Every student of Seaside High School is required to 
pay an activity fee of $2.50. This money must be paid be- 
fore the student completes his registration for the first 
semester’s work. Students transferring to this school are 
required to pay the fee at the time of the transfer. 

A budget committee made up of three members of the 
faculty and three members of the student council decides 
how the money is to be distributed among the various ac- 
tivities. 

The payment of this fee admits the student to all ac- 
tivities of the school without further charge. Among the 
activities thus included will be three or four football games, 
five or six basketball games, one track meet, the Senior 
Play, the Junior Play, two or three debates, and any other 
activity put on by the school, such as the May Fete, a 
carnival, or an operetta. There will be in all about 15 stu- 
dent activities to which the student will be admitted with- 
out further charge. The student, therefore, by paying the 
required fee of $2.50 is admitted to all activities at a cost 
of less than 17 cents per event. 


The Seaside high school operates under the hour period 
plan. We have five regular class periods, and one activity 
period each day. Between each hour period is a five min- 
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ute recess. This five minute period is given the students in 
order to eliminate any excuse for leaving the room during 
the class or study hall periods. Students are not expected 
to be in the halls at any time during the class periods. 


Roll rooms are open at 8:30 in the morning, and re- 
main open until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. These rooms 
should be so conducted that students may use them for 
study. All unnecessary noises should be eliminated. Stu- 
dents are expected to report to the roll rooms at the sound 
of the first bell. This bell rings at 8:45 for the morning 
and at 12:40 for the afternoon session. There is to be no 
one in the halls after the first bell rings. 


Students are expected to be out of the building by 
four o’clock. Only those students will be permitted to stay 
after that hour who are directly under the supervision of 
some instructor. 


Every student should feel that this is his building, and 
therefore he should take care of it. We have one of the 
best school buildings in Oregon. We are proud of it, and 
to show our appreciation to the tax payers of this dis- 
trict we should leave it in just as good condition in the 
spring as it was in the fall. 


The library is used as a study hall as well as a library. 
Students will not take books from the library without 
first signing for them. Books are loaned for two weeks 
only. There is a fine of two cents per day for every book 
\-hich is held for more than two weeks. 


Students in the library should not eonverse with each 
other without first receiving permission from the teach- 
er in charge. When such permission is granted, the stu- 
dent should communicate as quietly as possible, about 
school subjects only, and then for only a reasonable time. 
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Regularity of attendance is the first essential of good 
school work. Absence breaks into the sequence or the 
work and tends to cause a lack of interest in the school. 

A student who is absent must, on his return, bring a 
written excuse from home stating the reason for being ab- 
sent. If he does not bring an excuse from home on his 
return to school he must report to the office for a tempor- 
ary excuse. No student who has been absent will be ad- 
mitted to classes without an excuse. Personal sickness or 
sickness in the family are the only reasons for a satisfac- 
tory excuse. 

In case of unexcused absence, the student will receive 
zero in the day’s recitation in all subjects missed. No op- 
portunity will be given for making up the work. 


Beginning with the 1981-32 school year students who 
report to school after the tardy bell has rung will re- 
port to the office for a tardy slip before going to classes. 
No student who is tardy will be permitted to attend class- 
es until he has received this tardy slip from the office. 


Students wishing to be excused from school after school 
has begun for the day will report to the office and explain 
the reason for wishing to be excused. If in the opinion of 
the principal the reason justifies his being excused he will 
grant the request. Under no condition will a student leave 
the building while classes are in session without the per- 
mission of the principal. 


During the periods between the first bell and the tardy 
bell there is to be no one in the halls. Students who come to 
the building during these periods are required to report to 
the roll rooms at once. In passing in the halls and up and 
down the stairs students are requested to keep to the right 
and to keep moving. Pushing and scuffling in the halls are 
absolutely forbidden. 
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The office telephone is to be used for business pur- 
poses only. Students will not be called from classes to an- 
swer the telephone except in cases of emergency. Students 


wishing to use the telephone will first get permission from 
the office. 


All students who desire to patronize the school ecafet- 
eria will eat their lunches in the room set aside for that 
purpose. All girls who bring their lunches will eat in the 
cafeteria. All boys who bring their lunches will eat in the 
‘*hollow square’’ by the furnace room. 


The member of the graduating class with the highest 
scholastic average becomes valedictorian of the class and 
the student with the second highest average becomes salu- 
tatorian. 


Only students who are carrying four subjects and 
passing in all of them are eligible as candidates for student 
body offices. 


We are proud of the reputation of Seaside high 
school. This reputation has been well earned. Our students 
have for many years been carefui of their school conduct. 
They seem to know what they have come to school for 
and put forth every effort to accomplish that purpose. We 
request the students to continue to uphold the honor of our 
school by observing the following regulations: 

1. Do not run in the halls. 

2. Do not whistle or shout in the building. 

3. Keep all refuse and paper off the floors. 

4. Do not scratch the desks or walls. 

5. Be careful of ink. Do not spill it on the floor or 
desks. 

6. Do not permit anyone to mark or mar our building. 
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The constitution of the Oregon High School Athletic 
Association gives the following rules for eligibility in 
high school athletics. 


1. Students must be under 20 years of age. 
2. Students must carry four full and regular subjects. 


3. Students must be doing passing work in at least 
three of these subjects. 


4. Students must have passed in three or more regu- 
lar subjects the last semester in school. 


5. If obliged to leave school within the semester for 
cause beyond his control a student shall not be debarred 
from eligibility on his return the following semester if he 
was fulfilling the requirements of scholarship at the time 
he left school, providing at the time he left school he re- 
ceived the consent of the Board of Control (of the state ath 
letie association). 


6. A student coming from another district shall not 
be eligible until he has earned one semester’s credit in the 
school entered, unless his parents or legal guardians are 
bona fide residents of the school district in which the 
school was located. 

7. Any student who received from any souree a 
sweater or other article of intrinsic value as a reward shall 
be declared ineligible. 


8. Any student who is under discipline in any school 
shall be declared ineligible. 


The grading system used is organized on a five-point 
scale based on a normal probability curve with four passing 
marks and a failing mark. The highest mark is represented 
by 1, and the other passing marks in order of decreasing 
values, 2, 3, and 4. The failing mark is represented DYzo: 


A system of giving cards of five different colors based 
on the five divisions of grading is followed, the average of 
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a student’s grades determining the color of the card he 
receives. 


Rules governing exemptions from final examinations 
are as follows: 


1. Students who have been neither absent nor tardy 
will be eligible for exemption in any subject in which they 
have a scholastic average of 4 or more. 

2. Students who have less than four attendance points 
against them will be eligible for exemption in any subject 
in which they have an average of 3 or more. 

3. Students who have less than six attendance points 
against them will be eligible for exemption in any subject 
in which they have an average of 2 or more. 

4. Students who have an average of 1 in any subject wih 


be eligible for exemption in that subject regardless of at- 
tendance record. 


A tardy mark, a half-day’s absence, or failure to re- 
port to roll room for dismissal, each constitute an ‘‘attend- 
ance point.’’ Getting excused to leave school before regular 
dismissal time, for any cause other than illness, does not 
mean that a student will not have an attendance point 
charged against him for not reporting to roll room for dis- 
missal. 

Any teacher may ask any student to take the final ex- 
amination in her subject providing she is convinced the 
student has not put forth satisfactory effort in that subject. 

Any student because of bad conduct may be required 
to take all examinations, regardless of his attendance re- 
cord or scholastic average. 

The school day is divided into five periods of sixty 
minutes each, and an activity period of forty minutes. Stu- 


dents usually have four class periods daily. One of the re- ~s 
maining periods is a study period spent in the library, and os 
the other, the activity period, the last of the day, is given a 


over entirely to band practice, gymnasium, football, basket- 
ball, and track, club meetings, debate, or play practice. 
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A member of the faculty is appointed to take charge 
of all the money and to pay all bills of the Associated 
Students. A large amount of money is handled during the 
course of the year. One large bookkeeping system is 
used. Each activity or class has its account, and an ac- 
curate record is kept of its financial standing. No activity 
is allowed to go in debt, and no purchase may be made 
without a requisition. In this way, the student body may 
be assured of a stable financial standing. A report is given 
at intervals in student body meeting. 


Every school has traditions, customs so long contin- 
ued that they have almost the force of law. These tradi- 
tions can be maintained only through the cooperation of 
every student . 

Every student is your friend. He has fine qualities, as 
has everyone. 

Every student knows the official school song. 

Every student knows the school yells. That is a nec- 
essity to help the team at games. 

Do not step on the school lawn. 

Every student is courteous to speakers and visitors at 
programs of various kinds. 

A. Every student is courteous to the visiting team. 

B. The true spirit of sportsmanship prevails. 

C. When our teams play away from home, they con- 
duct themselves so as to cast no reflections on the school. 

Every student is loyal to the school and supports it in 
all things. 
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Every student turns in anything of value found, to 
the office. 


Kvery student willingly participates in programs, 
committees, or in any other work for the good of all. 


Every student works for achievement and mastery in 
his studies. 


(Tune—National Anthem March) 
Near the waves of calm sea, 
There stands our dear Seaside High; 
In all its splendor, fame, and glory, 
Its praise ne’er will die. 
Dear old Seaside High School, 
Oh, how we all honor you; 
We are proud to have you 
To pledge allegiance to. 


Official School Yells—(AI] yells are not ineluded, but 
are given out by the yell leader.) 
1 With a vevo, with a vivo 
With a vevo, vivo, vum. 
Hannibal, Cannibal, sis boom, bah! 
Seaside High School, Rah! Rah! Rah! 


2. P-H-P that spells pep! 
That’s where Seaside gets her pep! 


3. Side! Tackle! End! Guard! 
Come on, Seaside. Hit ’em hard! 


6 Team! Rah! Rah! 7 S-HWeAeS-H-A 
Team! Rah! Rah! S-I-D-E S-I-D-E ra 
Who Rah! Who Rah! S-E-A 8-I-D-E \ 
Team! Rah! Rah! Seaside! i 
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FOOTBALL SCHEDULE BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 
1931 1932 
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1s5th Annual Commencement 
Seaside High School 
May 26, 1932 
SB oO CLocic 
Pees ONG) se.sn eee sseserseesNiss Maxine Babcock 
"March of the Priest" 
Pee etn Tia awe sicia bau* se ceseseeshOVe Je D. Nealon 
ti a ae ewe de seceesceveoastire MeO. Thorne 
"Viennese Refrain" by Kreisler 
eee se easeeerrOl. HU. Gs. Townsend 
'men Dreams Come True" 
ee as ons cer gee ee cNlSs Maxine Babcock 
"Rustle of Spring” 
Recommendation of ClacSesevceeeMre Je M. Jandrall 
Presentation of Diplomas eessceccecrelit. E,. Se Bord 
Benediction scececcccccecsevesese eheVe Frank James 
Awards 
Valedictorianesscecccecceececevestiizabeth Purner 
Salutatorianerccesssceccsscecessesbeatrice Abbott 


Honor Cupeccoeeseseoeenva Hanson and Robert Moody 


